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HON. HENRY P. ROLFE. 


For many years the massive form 
and genial face of Henry P. Rolfe 
have been familiarly known to the 
citizens of Concord and to the people 
of New Hampshire. He long since 
won a high standing as a lawyer. As 
an adviser, he is judicious ; as a coun- 
sellor, he is safe; as an advocate, he 
is able and convincing. He possesses 
sound common-sense improved 
experience, and wisdom founded on 
a thorough classical education and 


by 


cultivated by a lifetime of reading 
and research. From his foree of 
character he has been a trusted lead- 
er, and counsellor of leaders, of the 
tepublican party for many years, and 
his judgment has been of great value 
to those who have consulted him. 
Mr. Rolfe has been eminently the 
architect of his own fortunes, for he 
has made his own way in the world, 
having to thank his parents and an- 
cestors only for a carefully nurtured 
childhood and the principles of honor 
and integrity then inculcated. He is 
indebted to them also for his consti- 


tution, his inbred love of fair play, 








and those characteristics which go to 
make up an honest man and a good 
lawyer. 

Henry Pearsons Rolfe was born in 
Boscawen, February 13, 1821. 


ANCESTRY. 


His father, Benjamin Rolfe, son of 
Benjamin Rolfe of Newbury, Mass., 
was born January 20, 1773, and died 
The 
family was of English extraction, and 
frequently mentioned in New Hamp- 


the day he was eighty-four. 


shire and Massachusetts colonial rec- 
His mother was Margaret 
Searle, daughter of Rev. Jonathan 
Searle, first settled minister of Salis- 
bury, and a granddaughter of Capt. 
Jethro Sanborn, of Sandown, a noted 
ship-master before the Revolution, 
who advanced to the Continental 


ords. 


Congress $20,000 in gold and silver 
during the darkest days of that war. 
For a centennial anniversary occasion 
Mr. Rolfe prepared an autobiography 
of so entertaining a character that we 
are inclined to make the following 
liberal extracts from it: 
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[t is a matter of some interest to 
my children, and to her who has for 
a third of a century made my life a 
perpetual sunshine ; but it is of very 
little account to any one else what 
may be said of me or written about 
me. It is a delicate and undesirable 
duty for one to perform, to pick out 
the praiseworthy incidents of his life, 
and suppress the balance. Of course 
I know more about the subject-matter 
than any one else can; but there is 
a liability for one who writes his own 
history to taint it with pretension, 
vanity, egotism, bigotry, and to claim 
virtues that his intimate friends even 
will fail to recognize. 

I have read many of the sketches 
of distinguished men of New Hamp- 
shire in the Granite Montucy, in John 
B. Clarke’s *‘ Successful New Hamp- 
shire Men,” and in the various county 
histories of this state; and while I 
never supposed we had reared but 
one man as distinguished as Daniel 
Webster, I find the Granite State has 
really furnished about two hundred, 
some of them not quite so illustrious 
as orators, but equally as eminent in 
other departments of fame. If some 
one bound to me by the ties of con- 
sanguinity, some near and dear friend, 
would allow me to furnish the facts 
and they supply the romance, the 
publication might please those who 
did not personally know me. If I 
could find some eminent divine who 
would allow me to state the facts and 
he father the fiction, a very enter- 
taining sketch of my life might add 
interest to the published proceedings 
of this anniversary. 

But to my biography. I was born 
in Boscawen on the 13th day of Feb- 
ruary, 1821, in the house built by my 
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grandfather, on what is 
High street, 
Salisbury 


known as 
about one mile from 
At my birth my 
father owned a good farm and was 
in comfortable circumstances. He 
was a pump-maker by trade, and a 
skilful and ingenious man with tools ; 
he was especially an expert with the 
broad-axe. When I was two and 
a half years old, my father having 
become surety for his brother, and 
his brother failing and leaving for the 
northern part of New York, my fa- 
ther had the note to pay, and it 
ruined him. His creditors took all 
his property from him, even his tools 
with which he made pumps. 


line. 


I have 
a distinct recollection of the auction, 
when all our household goods were 
sold and carried away, except two 
beds, a table, a few chairs, and a 
My grandfather’s clock, which 
‘*was too tall for the shelf and had 
stood” nearly ** ninety vears on the 
floor,” went with the other things. 
There was an excellent set of carpen- 
ters’ tools. The cattle, horses, sheep, 
hay, grain, and all the produce of 
the farm were sold by the sheriff. 
The poorest dry cow was left to sat- 
isfy the law, and to furnish my 
mother and her three little boys—one 
two years older and one two years 
younger than myself—with food. 

I distingtly remember when we took 
our few household goods, and left the 
convenient home, and went to live 
with my beloved aunts in one room, 
with a turn-up bed and a trundle-bed 
for the three boys. 


cow. 


But the remorseless creditors con- 
tinued to heap indignities upon my 
father. I had little idea of our act- 
ual changed condition, for my mother 
was a brave woman, and would not 
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allow ‘* the slings and arrows of out- 
to daunt her in the 


” 


rageous fortune 
presence of her destitute family. 
When an officer came and took my 
father, and carried him away to Hop- 
kinton to jail for debt, I fully com- 
prehended the situation. My father 
had a splendid suit of blue broad- 
cloth, with an orange-colored vest, 
the buttons on the coat being silver- 
plated. I remember what a splendid 
looking man he was when he dressed 
himself up in it. He paid forty dol- 
lars for the cloth for the coat. He 
brought them down and laid them out 
on the bed, and offered to pawn them 
for security if the officer would not 
earry him to jail. But nothing would 
satisfy the rapacity of my father’s 
creditors. 

I saw him carried away from his 
wife and three little boys, to be in- 
carcerated in a dungeon because he 
had nothing with which to pay a debt 
that he incurred by signing for an 
unfortunate brother. 

My father did not stay long away. 
A gentleman on Boscawen Plain, at 
the request of my mother, went to 
Hopkinton jail, and became bail for 
my father, so that he should be re- 
leased from close confinement: he 
could not leave the limits of the jail- 
yard. A son of the gentleman who 
became bail for my father now resides 
on Boscawen Plain, I often meet 
him, and his face has to me a glow 
of sunshine in it because his father 
was kind to mine when the clouds of 
adversity seemed to be shut down all 
around him. 

Dr. Peter Bartlett, an uncle of the 
president of Dartmouth college, often 
visited my father and mother in their 
straits. He redeemed my father’s 


carpenters’ and pump-makers’ tools, 
and loaned them to him, and told him 
and my mother to be of good cheer. 
He was a noble, kind-hearted gentle- 
man,—my beau ideal of a physician. 
He would never receive the tools, nor 
the pay for them. 

My father was industrious and 
economical, and bore the reputation 
of an honest man and a gentleman. 
He was a fine singer, and could tell a 
story with more éclat than any man 
within the limits of the county. My 
mother was a lady. She had been a 
school-teacher for many years, and 
she sent me to school when three 
years old. My first teacher was Mar- 
tha Gerrish. She was a fine instruc- 
tor, and I was very fond of her; and 
my fondness for her was returned in 
full measure. I went to school to 
her three summers. Ido not remem- 
ber when I could not read. Once on 
atime I did not read right in Mar- 
shall’s Spelling-book. When she 
asked me why I did not read right, I 
excused myself by saying I could not 
see. She said to me, ‘‘I shall have 
to get some specs for you.” The 
next morning Stephen Ames cut out 
of a piece of sole-leather something 
in the shape of a pair of spectacles, 
with no glasses in them. The next 
morning she called to me, and said, 
‘* Henry, I have your specs for you ;” 
and she put them on me, and the 
whole school laughed at me. I was 
very sensitive, and more particularly 
so because it was done by one whom 
I loved so much. I thought it was 
extremely cruel in her, because I 
never missed in my lessons. I had 
only been a little careless in my read- 
ing. I was very secretive. My 
mother sent me on an errand to a 
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place near the school-house, and I 
went in, and 
desk, and 


went to the teacher’s 
took out the sole-leather 
varried them part of the 
way home, and hid them in the wall ; 
and the last time I saw them they 


were there. 


specs, and 


Not long after this she 
wanted them to put on some other 
scholar, but she could not find them. 
She did not think to ask me for them. 
When the school was done for the 
term, she came to our house one day 
and tried to make a great deal of me 
in the presence of my mother. I told 
her I did not love her. She want- 
ed to know why; and I said be- 
vause she “ put them old sole-leather 
specs on me, and let the whole school 
laugh at me.”” She said she was very 
sorry, but I was so funny about my 
excuse for not reading right that she 
did it more out of fun than anything 
else, and if she had thought I would 
take 
have done it. We were friends again. 


it at heart so she should not 


When I was seven years old I had 
a fever, and my parents told me that 
they had been told by Dr. Bartlett 
that he was fearful that I should not 
get well, but I did; and after I was 
so as to be around a fearful fever-sore 
came upon Dr. Bartlett 
same to see me frequently, and I had 


my leg. 


a great deal of confidence in him, and 
did not think he would deceive me. 
He said he wanted to look at my leg, 
and took it between his legs, and 
He had 
on an outside coat, so I could not see 
what he was about to do; but I saw 
he had something in 
asked him what he 
He said he only wanted to get a good 
chance to look at it, and he would n’t 
hurt me. He put his lance into the 


turned his back towards me. 


his hand. I 
was going to do? 
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sore and ripped it out with a most 
fearful gash. I upbraided him for 
his deceit, and told him that I thought 
a doctor ought to be ashamed to use 
deception in such away. He said he 
did it because, if he told me it would 
have to be lanced, I should not have 
courage to submit to it. I was more 
wounded at his impeachment of my 
courage than at his deception. He 
said if he had known I was such a 
brave boy, he would have told me 
what he was going to do; and he 
called me his brave boy ever after. 
Prudence Morse was my next 
I attended school two sum- 
She 


teacher. 
her. 

but 
whipped me with a willow withe very 


mers to was a capable 


instructor, quite severe. She 


severely. One girl did some unkind 
and unbecoming act to another girl, 
and I was reported, by one of the neigh- 
boring women, as having helped it on. 
Both girls absolved me from all blame 
in the matter; but Prudence said I 
should have interfered and prevented 
it, but instead of doing that, stood 
by, and by my presence sanctioned 
what was done. I stood up and took 
my punishment like a man; and she 
said she should n’t have punished me 
so severely if I had only cried, but I 
stuffed it out so, she was determined 
She didn’t make 
me cry all the same. I was then eight 


to bring me to it. 


years old, and she left more than 
twenty wales on my back and legs. 
Caroline Bliss was my next teacher. 
She taught two summers, and she 
was the liveliest of all the teachers I 
ever knew in my boyhood. She was 
rightly named, and the days that I 
spent under her instruction were the 
most blissful of my life. I went to 
school to her when I was nine and ten 
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years old. She then married a neigh- 
bor of ours, who proved to be a 
coarse, unfeeling, brutal husband. 1 
saw her carried by our house in a 
covered carriage on her way to Leba- 
non, in the last stages of consump- 
tion. Her husband was a member of 
the. Congregational church on Bos- 
cawen Plain; and it is to the credit 
of the church that he was excommu- 
nicated for his cruel treatment of this 
most lovely and Christian lady. 

When I was eleven years old my 
father told me he must keep me at 
home during the summer to work. 

I have said my father was a gen- 
tleman. My mother was a_ lady. 
She attended the district school with 
Ezekiel and Daniel Webster, and the 
academy at Salisbury with Samuel C. 
and Peter Bartlett and Ezekiel Web- 
ster. She attended the academy at 
Atkinson when under the charge of 
the celebrated Preceptor Vose; and 
taught for a long time in common 
schools of Salisbury. 

Our poverty continued, but we were 
a happy family. Aside from my sick- 
ness with the fever and my father 
having his leg broken, no affliction 
came upon us. We carried on a little 
land at halves. Death never stepped 
over the threshold of our door till I 
was nineteen years of age. My mother 
went everywhere among the sick and 
the afflicted. My father was mild, 
amiable, and shrunk from any contest. 
I never saw my mother show the least 
emotion of fear. At the same time 
she was 

‘ Pleasant as the air of evening.” 

When I was about eleven years old 
my father went to put in a pump for 
Capt. Joshua Green, of Salisbury, and 
I went with him. Mr. Green was a 
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man of a great deal of enterprise and 
energy. He liad been to school to my 
mother at the Centre road in Salis- 


bury. He said to me, —‘*I can see 
that you are Margaret Searle’s boy. 
I went to school to your mother. I 
want you to give her my regards. 
Your mother is anoble woman. When 
I attended school, I would rather have 
had her hide stuffed with straw and set 
up in one corner of the school-house, 
than all the other school-teachers that 
I ever saw.” There are several peo- 
ple in Concord who knew my mother 


5] 


intimately, and will bear testimony as 
to whether the sweet fragrance of my 
mother’s memory carries me into the 
extravagance of eulogy. 

I attended the summer school till I 
was ten years old, including the sum- 
mer that I was ten. I attended the 
winter school till I was sixteen. The 
summer terms were usually twelve 
weeks, and the winter terms some- 
times eleven and sometimes twelve 
weeks. During all my school days I 
never stayed at home a day except on 
a forenoon when the hogs were slaugh- 
tered. During all my school-boy days, 
from 1824 till his father moved to 
Fisherville, John Kimball and myself 
went to the district school together, 
sat on the same seat, and pursued 
the same studies. The last year, when 
we went to Miss Bliss, and Rev. Sam- 
uel Wood and Rev. Ebenezer Price 
examined the school, we recited near- 
ly the whole of Woodbridge’s Geog- 
raphy. We went so far that Mr. 
Price said he was satisfied we had 
the whole geography at our tongue’s 
end. 

No blow was ever struck me in 
school but on two occasions. One I 
have related; the other I will relate. 
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It occurred the winter that I reached 
my ninth year. John Kimball and 
myself were sitting in the same seat ; 
and Samuel Ames, who sat directly 
behind me, for some kindness I had 
done him loaned me his knife. It 
was quite sharp. There was a large 
notch had been cut in the 
seat before me, and which had been 
there probably for years. I scraped 
and trimmed it a little with the knife, 
and I had it in my hand when the 
master, whose name was Wilson, and 
who was an 


which 


under-graduate from 
Dartmouth, espied it. He was quite 
a martinet, especially with the small- 
er boys. He came to me in some 
haste and asked me where I got the 
knife, and I told him. He then said 
to me, ‘**Did you cut that notch 
there?” I said ** No, sir, I did not.” 
** Do you tell me, sir, that you have 
not been cutting there with that 
knife?” I replied, ‘* I do not say 
that I have not been cutting there.” 
He didn’t stop for me to say that I 
only smoothed it out a little to make 
it look new and clean. But he caught 
me up and said, ** Now, what did you 
lie to me for? Come out here into 
the floor. I will teach you, first, not 
to cut the seat, and then not to lie to 
me about it.” He was a charity stu- 
dent, being educated for the orthodox 
ministry by the Rev. Dr. Samuel 
Wood. I marched out into the floor, 
and up to his desk. He had a great 
heavy, cruel, beech ruler, and when I 
saw him snatch that up I was expect- 
ing an exemplification of orthodox 
retribution. He seized my hand as 
he called out to me, ** Hold out your 
hand, sir.” When he looked at that 
great brutal cudgel, more becoming a 
slaughter-house than a school-house, 
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and looked at my little hand, somewhat 
hardened by toil, he evidently relented. 
He then said, ‘* Henry, I am sorry to 
ferule you. Which would you rather 
do,—get fifty verses to say to me at 
the opening of the school to-morrow 
morning immediately after prayers 
(he opened the school with prayer), 
and fifty more at eleven o’clock, or 
take a feruling, five blows on one 
hand for cutting the seat, and five 
blows on the other hand for lying 
about it?’ He gave me time to consid- 
er about it. I told him I would rather 
get the verses. I thought if I got the 
verses it would be a credit to me. If 
I took the feruling, it would be a mor- 
tification to me all my life, for no 
teacher but Prudence Morse had ever 
struck me a blow. He then gave me 
fifty verses in the New Testament, 
commencing where Ananias and Sap- 
phira were struck down dead for lv- 
ing, and fifty more where it says the 


** liars, and sorcerers, and whore- 
mongers, and idolaters, shall have 


their part in the lake of fire which 
burneth for ever and ever, which is 
the second death.” The fire in his 
eve had departed, and the anger of his 
lip had subsided, and I went back to 
No one in the school-house 
had the least idea but that I should 


take the feruling the next morning 


my seat. 


when I came to school. This hap- 
pened just before recess in the after- 
noon. I went quietly about my busi- 
ness. I had repeatedly committed 
twenty-five verses for Sunday-school. 
I went home. My mind was all the 
time on my work. I went to bed late 
My 
mother noticed my nervousness and 


my sleeplessness, and I told her all 


in the evening, but not to sleep. 


the circumstances. She told me to 
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go to sleep, and she would go and see 
the master, and I need not go to 
school the next day. I was satisfied 
that that would only make a bad mat- 
ter worse, so she sat up with me and 
heard me recite very late into the 
night. Ido not remember how much 
I slept—certainly but a little. 
up in the morning betimes. 


I was 
I went 
to school,—was there in good season ; 
took my place as usual; listened to 
the devotional exercises. The mas- 
ter called upon me for my recitation. 
I walked out into the floor; he took 
my book. 


had a 


No orator in ancient times 
more attentive audience. I 
went through with the first fifty verses 
without being prompted once. I went 
back to my seat, and he did not call 
on me for the other fifty verses till 
some time after the hour; but he 
called, and I went out into the floor 
with the most painful apprehensions, 
thinking that if I should trip, after all 
my anxiety, my severe study, my 
sleepless night, I should have my 
hands mutilated with that fearfully 
brutal instrument of torture, wielded 
by the vengeful arm of an embryo 
minister of the orthodox gospel. I 
had strength given me equal to my 
task. 
ed patiently for me; and I reassured 
myself, and went through to the end. 


As I neared the conclusion, the silence 


I hesitated once, but he wait- 


in the school-room became oppres- 
I tremble for myself now that I 
call it back so vividly to my memory. 


sive. 





The boyhood of Mr. Rolfe was 
passed on his father’s farm in Bos- 
cawen. 
he had 


There, until his tenth year, 
the of the district 
school for three months in the summer 
and three months in the winter. From 


benefit 
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the age of ten years until he was six- 
teen his services were needed at home 
during the summer months, and only 
during the winter could he devote 
time to school attendance. May this 
course not have been of advantage to 
the growing lad? On his father’s 
hillside farm, invigorated by the 
healthy New Hampshire breezes, he 
acquired a stock of vitality which car- 
ried him safely through a shock in 
later life would have killed 
forty-nine out of fiftv men. Nor were 
the summers, devoted to farm-work, 
entirely wasted, from an educational 
standpoint. 


which 


He was digesting what 
he had gained at the ‘little red school- 
house ;” he was studying nature in 
her most charming aspects; he was 
getting from contact with the rustic 
world about him a knowledge of hu- 
man nature not to be gained at schools 
or colleges. 

The winter he was seventeen years 
of age he spent in the woods with his 
father, driving a lumber team. From 
that time until he was twenty years 
of age he enjoyed only nineteen 
at Franklin 
and fourteen at Salisbury academy. 

At the age of eighteen young Rolfe 
undertook to teach a district school, 
and met with such flattering success 


weeks of schooling —five 


that he saw his way clearly to ac- 
quiring a thorough education. For 
nine successive winters he continued 
to teach, helping himself through a 
preparatory course of three years at 
New Hampton Institution, and an 
academical course at Dartmouth col- 
lege. For several successive years 
he was employed upon Cape Cod. 
During his sophomore and junior 
years he taught for five months each 


year at Dartmouth, Mass., and for 
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three months of his senior year at the 
same school. His classmate, Hon. 
James W. Patterson, thus speaks of 
him : 

‘* When in attendance upon the 
college, Mr. Rolfe was exceptionally 
punctual in the 
duties. 


discharge of all his 
During his senior year he 
was never absent from a recitation, 
lecture, or other exercise. He asked 
for no excuse, and met every requisi- 
tion. unusual in 
college classes, and perhaps stood 
alone inhisown. Mr. Rolfe’s student 
life was eminently successful, both 
in the acquisition of mental discipline 
and scholarly attainments. In 1848 
he graduated from Dartmouth with 
the highest respect of the faculty, and 
the warmest attachment of his class- 
mates.” 


Such a record is 


Although compelled to be absent 
teaching five months during the first 
three years of his collegiate course, 
upon his graduation he received this 
special commendation from the presi- 
dent of the institution : 

**DartTMouTH CoLLecE, July 25, 1848. 

‘* This may certify that Mr. Henry 
P. Rolfe is a graduate of the present 
year at this college. He is a highly 
respected student. His has 
been remarkably correct and exem- 


course 


plary. It gives me pleasure to com- 
mend him as a good scholar and an 
upright man. He is a well qualified 
teacher, and worthy of the confidence 
and patronage of any who may have 
occasion for his services.” 

Mr. Rolfe, after graduation, entered 
the law-oflice of Hon. Asa Fowler, of 
Concord, on the 21st of September, 
and, after two and a half years of 
study, was admitted to the bar in May, 
1851. 


On admission to the bar he im- 
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mediately opened an office in Concord, 
and step by step advanced in profes- 
sional strength and standing, till, in 
1869, he was appointed United States 
attorney the district of New 
Hampshire by President Grant, and 
discharged the responsible and exact- 


for 


ing duties of the oflice vigorously, 
ably, and conscientiously for five 
years. 

During the years 1852 and 1853 
of the board of 
education for Concord, and served as 
chairman of the board the last year. 
He was also elected as 


he was a member 


a Democrat 
to represent the town in the legisla- 
ture in 1853. He was again sent to 
the legislature as a Republican, to 
represent Ward 5 in the city of Con- 
cord, during the stormy years of 1863 
and 1864. This the 
period of war when the government 


was during 


called for the services of its ablest 
and most trusted citizens. 

In 1859 and 1860 he was the Dem- 
ocratic senator 
from his district, and during the lat- 


candidate for state 
ter year was a candidate for presi- 
dential elector for the same party, on 
the Douglas ticket. 

In 1866 he was appointed post- 
master of Concord by Andrew John- 
son, but his commission was withheld 
because he refused to assist in elect- 
ing Democrats to congress. 

In 1878 Governor Prescott made 
Mr. Rolfe a member of the commis- 
sion to take testimony, and report to 
the legislature what legislation was 
necessary to protect citizens in the 
vicinity of lake Winnipiseogee against 
the encroachments of the Lake Com- 
pany. 

An investigation was had, and a 
report made by the commission, and 

















where constant complaint had been 
made, not a murmur of dissatisfac- 
tion has since been heard. 

** This is no ordinary record, and is 
the evidence of merit. Mr. 
Rolfe has been a patient student, a 
sound lawyer, and a strong advocate. 


solid 


A good cause is safe in his hands,— 
if a suit-at-law can be said to be safe 
any He often 
called before assemblies 


in hands. has been 


to speak 
of his fellow-citizens, political and 
On 


always impresses his hearers with the 


otherwise. such occasions he 
extent and accuracy of his informa- 
tion, and with his strong and sterling 
Mr. Rolfe believes what 


he says, and says what he believes. 


good sense. 


His friendships are strong, and he is 
slow to see faults in those whom he 
loves.’’* 

On the 22d of November, 1853, he 
married Mary Rebecca Sherburn, 
of Robert H. Sherburn, of 
by 


daughter 


Concord, whom he has had five 


children, as follows: 

Marshall Potter Rolfe, born Sep- 
tember 29, 1854; died 
1862. 


August 6, 
Margaret Florence, born January 
12, 1858; died May 2, 1858. 
Henrietta Maria, born January 17, 
1861; died September 22, 1862. 
Robert Henry Rolfe, born October 
16, 1863; attended the schools of the 
city of Concord ¢ graduated at the 
high school; and graduated at Dart- 
mouth college, class of 1884. He is 


Hon. Henry P. Rolfe. 


*Hon. James W. Patterson 
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now in the employ of the Concord 
Railroad. 

George Hamilton Rolfe, born Dec. 
24, 1866, received his education at 
the Concord schools and at the Hol- 
derness School for Boys, and is now 
employed in the Concord office of the 
Boston, Concord & Montreal Rail- 
road. 

In the spring of 1882, Mr. Rolfe 
nearly lost his life from the kick of a 
vicious horse. The result of this ter- 
rible accident has been the loss of 
his right eye, and for a long time a 
complete prostration of the nervous 
system, from which he slowly recov- 
ered. From the original force of his 
constitution and the sleepless care of 
his most estimable wife, he was 
brought back to his professional du- 
ties and power gradually, until he 
fully regained his former vigor and 
elasticity. 

In closing the sketch of Mr. Rolfe in 
‘+ History of Merrimack County,” Mr. 
Patterson said,—*: This brief sketch 
of life and character has been drawn 
by an impartial, though friendly hand, 
Mr. 
Rolfe is a man of large frame and 
He has led 
an active, successful life, but in the 


and it gives us no ordinary man. 


unusual gifts of mind. 


judgment of the writer has never 
yet brought the full strength of his 
faculties into action. He has a re- 


serve of power which it is hoped the 
future may give him an opportunity 


to use.” 





THE IRISH-SCOTS AND THE SCOTCH-IRISH.—Continued. 


By How. Jonn C. Linenan. 


Of the trath of the quotations from 
the writers mentioned, modern thought 
and research are bearing proof; and 
the time has arrived, thanks to writers 
and philologists like Max Miller, 
when statements referring to the 
ancient civilization of Ireland will 
not be received with a look of con- 
temptuous doubt, or a sneer of scorn- 
ful incredulity. 

Of ancient Irish art, a writer in 
Chambers says,—*‘ Of articles of met- 
al, stone, clay, and other materials 
in use among the ancient Irish, a 
large collection has been formed in 
the Museum of the Royal Irish Acad- 
emy in Dublin. It is remarkable that 
a greater number and variety of 
antique golden articles of remote age 
have been found in Ireland than in 
any other part of northern Europe, 
and the majority of the gold antiqui- 
ties illustrative of British history now 
preserved in the British Museum are 
Irish.” 

Speaking on the same subject, Prof. 
Llewellen Jewitt, F. S. A., in the 
Art Journal, Appleton’s reprint, re- 
marks,—‘* The Irish, as we all know, 
were in ancient times—as many of 
the gifted sons and daughters of that 
gifted land are at the present day— 
remarkable for the beauty and intri- 
cacy of their designs, and for the 
marvellous delicacy, precision, and fin- 
ish of their workmanship, whether in 
metal, stone, or bellum. Their early 
designs present remarkable and strik- 
ing peculiarities, and exhibit a greater 
inventive power, a stricter adhesion 
to sound principles of art, than those 
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of any other contemporaneous people. 
The style, which can only be called 
the ‘ Irish style,’ is national to that 
country, and was pursued for many 





centuries with the same spirited char- 
acteristics, and the same amount of 
elaboration and intricacy. The carved 
stone crosses, the metal _ fibule, 
shrines, bells, cases, croziers, illumi- 
nated manuscripts, and indeed every 
species of ornamental work, evince 
the same skill in design and the same 
general adhesion to one fixed prin- 
ciple, and show that whatever the 
material worked upon, or whatever 
the size or use of the object upon 
which that work was expended, the 
mind of the Irish artist was guided 
by the same feeling and the same 
fixed idea.” 

In the illustrated catalogue of the 
Archeological Museum at Edinburgh, 
1856, is adescription of St. Patrick’s 
bell: ** It is six inches high, five 
inches broad, and four inches deep, 
and is kept in a case or shrine of 
brass, enriched with gems and with 
gold filigree, and made (as an inscrip- 
tion in Irish shows) between the 
years 1091 and 1105.” The bell itself 
is believed to be mentioned in the 
‘* Annals of Ulster” as early as the 
year 552. It is preserved in Belfast. 
‘* The four-sided bell of St. Gall, an 
Irish missionary, who died in 646, is 
still shown in the monastery of the 
city which bears his name in Switzer- 
land.” 

No explanation of the use of these 
hand bells, so important at church 
services, is necessary for members of 




















the Catholic church, and hardly even 
for those who are not. 

Of the objects of antique art in 
gold, brooches especially, found in 
Ireland, the writer says,—‘* Many are 
wonderfully beautiful in workman- 
ship, and still more so in design, and 
it is doubtful if antiquity has left us 
anything more perfect in the way of 
personal ornament than the so-called 
Hunterstone brooch. It was found 
in 1830 in the parish of Kilbride, 
Ayrshire; it has a legible inscription 
in Gaelic.” 
of the finest 
cinerary urns found in 


One specimens of 
the 


Isles was discovered in a small stone 


sritish 


chamber in Bagnalstown, County Car- 
low, Ireland, now in the Museum of 
the Royal Irish Academy in Dublin. 
Of this branch of early Irish art Prof. 
Jewitt treats exhaustively, and illus- 
Of urns 
found in different parts of Ireland he 


trates with many engravings. 





says,—** It is not too much to say that 
in an equal degree with metal work, 
with illuminations, and with inter- 
laced designs in sculpture, the deco- 
rations, nay, even the general forms, 
of the early fictile productions of the 
Irish people are in advance of those 
of coeval nations, and exhibit more 
‘ flow’ and general taste than they do.” 

Charles G. Leland, director of the 
industrial art schools of Philadelphia, 
in an interesting article in Longman’s 
for November, 1886, 


Magazine on 


ancient Irish art, says,—** It is possi- 
ble that the mere suggestion of indus- 
trial art finding an opening for the 
unemployed in Ireland will bring a 
smile to many who should give it seri- 
ous consideration, and who possibly 
anticipate something funny to say at 


Irish expense. And yet the Irishman 
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has capacity for art. It was a clever 
race in prehistoric times, and no one 
can say the stream was ever’ less 
It had men 
who were almost Shakespeares, and 


broad than it is now. 
who were quite as much as Bopps and 
Grimms, before we had writing. Now 
if I can prove that there ever was a 
time when the Irish were preémi- 
nently an art-loving and artistic peo- 
ple, I shall beg leave to assume, that, 
arguing from the strongest analogy, 
so. It is 
years that 


they may again become 


only within a few one 
could venture such a statement: until 
very recently the world was not well 
to it. 


We are only just coming into an age 


enough educated understand 
when decoration is deemed to be an 
at all. 
tante of the last generation, nurtured 


art To the connoisseur dilet- 
in the renaissance and in statue life, 
the wondrous ‘ Book of Kells,’ that 
triumph of a pure, illuminated manu- 
script, seemed an eccentric barbarism 
And I 


have yet to hear or read anywhere, 


and an industrious idleness. 
what I earnestly believe, that the so- 
called later Celtic, or purely Irish, 
decoration is, take it altogether, the 
most elegant and ingenious style of 
decoration which the world has ever 
When Roman art had died, and 
was not yet fully revived in the Ro- 


seen. 


manesque, there sprang up in an ob- 
scure part of Europe that which event- 


ually gave tone to, and determined 
more than any cause whatever, the 
decorative art of the middle age. 


When I say the decorative art of this 
period, I say. in a word, all its art, 
for there never was a phase of art 
It compared to the 
classic or the Greek, as a forest of 


more decorative. 


one kind of tree, bound with a million 
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vines and colored with millions of 
flowers, compares with a group of 
ferns,*or of a single grove of palms. 
Now the soul of all this fanciful trace- 
ry and wild ornament was derived 
from the illuminations of the manu- 
scripts. This art preceded the won- 
derfully florid architecture in which 
it reiippeared, and this art was Irish. 
It was purely and entirely Irish. In 
the darkest day of the dark ages, 
there was a bright fire of intellect in 
Ireland. It attested itself, not only 
in the purest piety, in theology and 
poetry, in legend and lay, but in a 
new art. From this fire went bright 
sparks, which kindled fresher 
all over Europe. 


fires 
Irish monks 


ried to the court of Charlemagne the 


car- 


new style of illuminating manuscripts, 
and combined it with heavy Roman- 
esque, which was yet almost Roman. 
From this union sprang the new art, 
but all that was most original and re- 
markable in it was Irish. Those who 
would verify what I have said, for 
examples of it may consult the * Pal- 
seographia’ of Westwood, who was 
one of the first, I believe, to make 
known the wonderful influence which 
Ireland exerted in art. 
also, 


Architecture, 
Ireland, at this 
time, to a degree which is even known 
now to but few. 


flourished in 


I hazard the state- 
ment, which will, I believe, yet be veri- 
fied, that 
man 


before the advent of Nor- 
architecture there 
and better stone edifices than 
erected by the Saxons. 


were more 


were 


** To the impartial student of deco- 
rative art, the later Celtic metal-work 
is almost miraculous. 
differences the contemporary 
ornament of Europe, or what 
later, lie in this. Gothic 


Its two great 
from 
“ame 
art, with 
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all its richness and variety, was given 
to repetition. Later Celtic is simply 
of incredible variety: every design in 
it indicates that its artists never re- 
peated themselves. They combined 
intricacy with elegance to a degree 
which astonishes us. Whatever opin- 
ion the world may have as to the es- 
thetic value of Irish art, one thing is 
true: the men who made it had the 
minds which could have mastered any- 
thing in the decorative art, for they 
were nothing if they were not original, 
and their art was manifestly universal 
or general. It was produced by com= 
mon artisans. It was of the people. 
It was most evidently not produced 
under the 


wealth and luxury or patronage. I 


greatest advantages of 
do not, and cannot believe, that, the 
blood being the same with that of the 
men thousand 


who a years 


taught decorative art to all Europe, 


ago 


the Irish of the present day cannot do 
what they did of old.” 

In all the quotations made here, not 
one has been taken from Irish writers. 
The day has not yet arrived when 
Irish authority can be offered with 
the that 


assurance it would be ac- 
cepted. Prejudice and ignorance, as 
the last writer alludes to, still con- 


trol the pen and the voice of many 
it otherwise, be the 
of the Niobe of 
nations; but it will come in its own 


who would, were 
loudest in defence 
good time. Meanwhile, with such a 
record before them, can the modern 
Scotch-Irish-American be ashamed of 
such an ancestry? 
Hon. William 
brated lecturer, a relative of the illus- 
trious Earl of 
and a 
lover of his country, in an article re 


Parsons, the cele- 


Lawrence 
Irish 


Parsons, 


Rosse, an Protestant, 
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Cently published, voices the sentiment 
of the true Irishman, when, speaking 
of the battle of Clontarf, where the 
power of the Northmen was forever 
broken in Ireland, says.—** Yet this 
was the 
battle which 
kingdom. 


once arena of a_ bloody 
decided the fate of a 
The struggle took place at 
this spot, where an Irish prince met 
and repelled the Danish invaders— 
the terror of Europe and of imperial 
Rome itself. Here the galleys of the 
Norsemen anchored ; here stands the 
old castle built by the Crusaders ; 
here the well where the victor slaked 
his thirst, and which to-day bears his 
name. But the dust of antiquity, like 
that of Egypt, has fallen heavily 
upon a spot rich in historical associa- 
tions. If the stranger inquires of an 
inhabitant for any particulars, the re- 
ply is a crude one,—* Yes, here took 
place the battle of Clontarf,’ the Sal- 
amis of Ireland. That is all that is 
known, for this anomalous island has 
All records of historic 
fame lie in musty archives of the state. 


no history. 


All deeds of enterprise and chivalry, 
to remind posterity of the prowess 
and glory of their forefathers, are for- 
bidden and put down by an act of 
parliament: not an Irish history per- 
Trish school. 
‘That man is little to be envied whose 
patriotism would not gain force upon 
the plains of + Marathon, or 
piety would not grow warmer amid 
the ruins of Iona,’ are the words of 
Doctor Johnson, speaking of the value 


mitted in an national 


whose 


of history, and are good illustrations 
of historic Grecian valor and ancient 
Irish Christianity. The Greeks at 
Marathon were more successful in 
contending with their foes, the Per- 


sians, than the unarmed, peaceful 
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monks of Iona, whose lives and works 
were destroyed by the accursed, much 
vaunted Vikings, the scourge of re- 
ligion and morality. Doctor Johnson, 
writing on a proposal to compile a 
national history of Ireland in his day, 
said,—‘ Such a 


design should be 


prosecuted. Ireland is 


less known 
than any other country as to its an- 
cient state. I have long wished that 
the literature were cultivated. 


Ireland is known by tradition to have 


Irish 


been the seat of piety and learning, 
and surely it would be very accepta- 
ble to all are curious, 
either in the origin of nations or the 
affinities of language, to be further 
informed of the resolutions of a 
people so ancient and once so illus- 
trious.’ ” 

In the article on the ** Welsh Lan- 
guage and Literature,” in Chambers’s 
Encyclopedia, it says ‘** that prepos- 


those who 


terous as the views of most patriotic 
Welshmen are on this subject—an- 
tiquity of their language—it is un- 
doubtedly true that the Welsh is one 
of the oldest living languages in Eu- 
rope. and that it possesses a litera- 
ture reaching back to remoter times 
than that of any modern tongue except 
Trish.” From a sketch of the * Life 
of St. Willibrod,” in the same work, 
it can be found that this ** saint, 
apostle of the Frisians, and first bish- 
op of Utrecht, was born in the king- 
dom of Northumbria in 658 ; educated 
in the monastery of Ripon; and for 
final instruction was sent, like most 
of the monks of that age, to Ireland, 
where he remained thirteen years. 

A remarkable instance of the char- 
acter of the Irish people for piety, at 
the period (1640) of the Ulster plan- 
tations, is to be found in Francis 
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Parkman’s ** Jesuits in North Amer- 
ica,” where, speaking of the arrival 
of Father Jogues in Brest, France, 
on applying to a peasant for the near- 
est way to the church, ‘+ he was mis- 
taken, by reason of his modest deport- 
ment, for some poor but pious Irish- 
man, and asked in to share their sup- 


, 


per.” This is of interest on account of 
the “‘ morals ” of the Irish, as spoken 
of by the writers quoted. 

Chambers (vol. i, p. 432), speaking 
of the Isles of Arran, near the en- 
trance of Galway bay, says,—**An- 
ciently these islands formed an impor- 
tant ecclesiastical seat. 
at one time twenty churches and 


Containing 


monasteries, Irishmore was the cen- 
tre of these, still known as ‘Arran of 
the Saints.”” Many pilgrims still visit 
the old shrines and relics scattered 
through the islands. St. Kenanach’s 
church, built in the seventh century, 
still exists, as well as the stone orato- 
ries and little bee-hive stone huts of 
the monks of the sixth and seventh 
centuries. 
are not less remarkable, consisting 
of nine circular Cyclopean fortresses 
of unhewn, uncemented stone, por- 
tions of the walls still being twenty 
feet high. The largest of these, 
Dun Angus,—Fort of Angus,—on a 
cliff 220 feet high, is one of the 
most magnificent barbaric monuments 
in Europe. On page 662, vol. 1, 
Chambers’, there is this mention of 
Bangor abbey (Ban-choir), the white 
choir, one of the most noted seats of 
learning in Europe between the seventh 
and the tenth centuries: ‘St. Cun- 
gall founded Bangor abbey in 555, of 
which the ruins still remain. From 
this abbey, Alfred selected professors 
when he founded the University of 


The military antiquities 
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Oxford. In the ninth century it con- 
tained three thousand inmates.” It 
was situated near the entrance to Bel- 
fast lough. Of Cashel, another cel- 
ebrated seat of learning in ancient 
times, in the south of Ireland, the 
authority (vol. ii, p. 648) 
speaks: “ The ancient kings of Mun- 
The top of the 
height, or ‘ rock of Cashel,’ is occu- 


same 


ster resided here. 
pied by an assemblage of the most 
Ireland. The 
ruins consist of a cathedral founded 


remarkable ruins in 


in 1169; a stone-roofed chapel, built 
in 1127 by Cormac MacCarthy, king 
of Munster, and the most perfect 
specimen of the kind in the country ; 
Hore abbey, founded in 1260; the 
palace of the Munster kings; and a 
round tower ninety feet high and fifty- 
six feet in circumference.” 

Of St. Columb-kille, the same author- 
ity says,—** He was one of the great- 
est names in the early ecclesiastical 
history of the British Isles ; was born 
in Donegal. His father was connect- 
ed with the princes of Ireland and 
the west of Scotland. Among those 
with whom he studied were St. Con- 
gall, St. Ciaran, and St. Cainnech. 
In 546 he founded Derry. So con- 
spicuous was his devotion, that he re- 
ceived the name of St. Colum-cille, or 
‘Columba of the Church.’ In 563, 
in his forty-second year, he founded 
the celebrated school of Iona, on the 
west coast of Scotland, from whence 
went forth missionaries to the Picts, 
the Scots of Caledonia, the Saxons of 
Britain, and to the pagans of north- 
ern Europe. He died at the age of 
seventy-seven, between the 8th and 9th 
of June, 597. The Venerable Bede 
said of him, ‘ But whatever sort of 
person he was himself, this we know 





















of him for certain, that he left after 
him successors eminent for their strict 
continence, divine 
discipline.’ 


love, and exact 
His life was written by 
one of his successors, St. Adamnan, 
679, and contains the most accurate 
description of the habits and customs 
of the Scots of those times of any 
work in existence.” 

‘+ St. one of the most 
learned and eloquent of the many 
missionaries whom Ireland sent forth 
to the continent during the Dark 
Ages, was born in Loeinster about the 


Columba, 


year 545; studied in the great monas- 
tery of Bangor, in Ulster; went to 
France in his forty-fifth year, with 
twelve companions, and founded the 
monasteries of Annegray, Lupenil,and 
Fontaine. For rebuking the vices of 
the Burgundian court he was expelled 
from France. He went to Lombardy, 
and 612, the 
monastery of Bobbio, in the Apen- 


founded, in famous 


nines, where he died in November, 
615. 
tury after his death by Jonas, one of 


His life, written within a cen- 


his successors, has been repeatedly 
printed. The most complete edition 
of his works is in Fleming’s Collect- 
anea Sacra, published in Louvain in 
1667, and now of such rarity that a 
copy sells for about $175.” He was 
spoken of in the highest terms by 
The 
town of San Columbano, in Lombar- 
dy, takes its name from the Irish 


monk, as the town and canton of St. 


no less authority than Guizot. 


Gall, in Switzerland, perpetuates the 
name of the most favored of his dis- 
ciples. From this name of Colum, 
Colm, Columba, comes the modern 
name of MacCullum, MacCallum, Mc- 
Cullum-more, still common in the 
highlands ; and it would not be at all 
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if the ancestors of the 
‘** great admiral,” Christopher Colum- 
bus, took their surname Columbo from 
the town named for the Irish saint 


surprising 


eight hundred and eighty years before 
the discovery of America, and thus 
perpetuates the memory of the devout 
servant of God in the now glorious 
name of Columbia. Aleghri, the cele- 
brated Italian painter, as was the 
custom, took for his surname, when 
he acquired fame, the cognomen of 
Corregio from the town in which he 
was born; and is now known to art 
by that name only. It is therefore 
not at all improbable that the family 
of the great discoverer acquired their 
name in the same manner, and the 
memory of the saint and the great 
republic honored alike in the poetical 
name of Columbia. 

An abbey, founded by St. Finbar 
in Cork in 600, had seven 
scholars (vol. 3, p. 242). 


hundred 


Of St. Gall mentioned, Chambers 
says that ‘‘he was a disciple of St. 
Columba ; founded the abbey bearing 
his name, in the seventh century, in 
Switzerland, one of the distinguished 
band who, in that age, from the vari- 
ous monasteries of Ireland and the kin- 
dred establishments of Iona, carried 
the elements of learning and civiliza- 
tion over a large part of the continent 
of Europe. He acquired such fame 
for sanctity by his teaching and ex- 
ample, that on his death there arose, 
in honor of his memory, what in prog- 
ress of time became one of the most 
celebrated of the many magnificent 
establishments of 
order. 


the Benedictine 
The succession of abbots 


from the days of St. Gall is carefully 
chronicled, and the share which each 
of them had in the erection and en- 
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largement of the monastic buildings. 
Through their piety and zeal, the 
Abbey of St. Gall became one of the 
masterpieces of medieval architect- 
ure; and the genius and skill, which 
were lavished in its construction and 
on the decoration of its halls and clois- 
ters, had a large share in developing 
the Christian art of the period. The 
monks of St. Gall, too, may be reck- 
oned among the best friends and pre- 
servers of ancient literature. They 
were indefatigable in the collection 
and transcription of manuscripts, Bib- 
lical, patristic, sacred, and profane 
history—classical, liturgical, and leg- 
endary. Some of the manuscripts, 
which are still shown in the library, 
are monuments of the skill and indus- 
try of the copyists; and several of 
the classics,—Quintilian, Silius Ital- 
icus, and Ammianus Marcellinus,— 
have been preserved solely through 
the manuscripts of St. Gall.” 

Kind reader, pause here, and _ re- 
flect. 
have been taught to believe were im- 
moral, indolent, and sensual ; and the 


This class—the monks—you 


race, from whence sprung the founder 
of this illustrious institution, to be 
incorrigibly ignorant, thriftless, and 
improvident. Think, then, on what 
they have done for you and for man- 
kind, and remember that to them and 
to the 
world over, whether Catholic or Prot- 
estant, the entire credit is due for the 
establishment of the great centres of 
learning, in Rome, Bangor, Cashel, 
Derry, Armagh, St. Gall, Oxford, 
Cambridge, Pavia, Bobbio, Luxeuil, 
Heidelburg, Dublin, Paris, Glasgow, 
Harvard, Yale, Dartmouth, Prince- 
ton, etc. The Voltaires, Paines, Ros- 
seaus, and men of that ilk, have left 


professors of religion, the 
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nothing behind them but their in- 
famous memories and their blasphe- 
mous writings; but as long as time 
rolls on, the pious and lasting works 
of the of the 
Saints” will be eternal memorials of 


monks ‘*Tsland of 


’ 
their self-sacrifice, love, patient la- 
bors, and undying faith in the gospel 
taught by their Lord and Master, 
Jesus Christ. For those who love to 
read of the labors performed by the 
men who turned their backs on their 
homes forever in order to follow in the 
footsteps of their Redeemer, the pages 
of an encyclopedia will be dry and 
uninteresting, but in Montelambert’s 
‘** Monks of the West” a feast awaits 
all who can throw prejudice aside, and 
study for themselves the story of the 
conversion of their ancestors to the 
Christian faith, by the unceasing la- 
bors and fervent faith of the disciples 
of Sts. Patrick, Bridget, and Columb- 
kille. 

In the yard of St. Paul’s Episcopal 
New York, 
and in plain view from the sidewalk, 
are three monuments, the most con- 


church, on Broadway, 


spicuous in the cemetery, erected in 
memory of three men, Irish and Prot- 
in New 
Hampshire, be found on the roll of 
illustrious but 
who were in life proud to be known 


estant, who would, if buried 


** Scotch-Irishmen,” 


One of them 
came here before the Revolution, a 


as Irishmen simply. 


young man, an officer in the English 
army; served in the ‘old French 
war,” resigned at its close, settled in 
New York state, was one of the first 
to draw his sword for the establish- 
ment of the Union, one of the first 
four brigadiers appointed by congress, 
and the first of the four to die for his 
adopted country. 
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The second was a brother of one 
whose dying speech has been declaim- 
ed in every school-house in the land, 
and who barely escaped the gallows 
for complicity in the struggle 
which his brother was hung. 


for 
He was 
kept in prison for years, and was final- 
ly given his freedom on condition of 
leaving the confines of Britain. He 
came to New York, and, after a long 
and brilliant practice as 


an advo- 


cate, died as chancellor of the state. 
His death took place suddenly while 
in the midst of a plea, and a 


tablet erected the New 


brass 


by York 


Time. 7 


wn 


bar marks the place of his death. 
The third, for an offence similar to 
that of the second, had to leave Ire- 
land, and in the practice of his pro- 
fession—that of medicine—acquired 
fame and renown equal to his fellow- 
countrymen ; and the stranger, passing 
by on the busiest thoroughfare in the 
world, involuntarily pauses and pays 
tribute to the memories of General 
Richard Montgomery, Thomas Addis 
Emmett, and Dr. The 
inscriptions on the monuments tell 
the story of their deeds as well as 
their love of country. 


Mac-nevin. 


[To be continued.] 


LOCOMOTION IN THE OLDEN TIME. 


By Frep Myron Cocsy. 


The first men went wholly afoot. 
A long time elapsed even before ani- 
mals were tamed and subjected to the 
use of mankind. Nimrod, and the 
early pre-historic kings, knew of no 
means of locomotion superior to fhat 
practised by the North American In- 
dians when the Europeans discovered 
them. The unnamed princesses, the 
antediluvian Eugenies and Victorias, 
if they visited each other at all, had 
no better way than of tripping the 
distance, long or short, on their dain- 
ty pedals. The hunter and the war- 
rior pursued their prey on foot, un- 
aided by any invention of their own 
more than what the Alpine chamois 
hunter has to-day in his iron-shod 
‘+ stock.” True, this simple implement 
could be put to important uses, as we 
see it is by the Switzer. In leaping 
dangerous chasms and running over 
rugged ground, it can almost be made 
to supply the place of wings. Still, 
such a humble aid would be scorned 


by most of our modern Nimrods, who 
ride to their shooting-boxes behind 
the swift locomotive or in sumptuous 
vehicles, and follow their deer on 
thorough-bred Arabians. 

The earliest record we have of con- 
veyance is the camel. In ancient times 
this animal furnished the only means 
of transportation in exchanging the 
produce and merchandise of Egypt 
on the one hand, and of Assyria and 
India on the other. Even at the 
present day, through Persia, Arabia, 
Barbary, and Egypt, the camel is 
largely used as in the days of old, not 
only to carry merchandise, but as a 
carriage for passengers. The use of 
the horse, the mule, and the ass is 
probably of a date nearly contempo- 
rary with that of the camel. 

In southern Asia the elephant was 
early trained, and centuries before 
Greece and Rome were known was 
used as a beast of burden, and in the 
service of pomp and pageantry and 
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war. Inthese latter respects particu- 
larly the huge quadruped was a valu- 
able auxiliary. His height and majes- 
ty. his formidable strength, and his 
ability to carry great loads both of 
baggage and of soldiers, placed him 
at par in the estimation of kings. As 
a medium of transportation he was 
not so well adapted as the camel or 
the horse, and consequently he was 
not so generally used. 

Travel in ancient times was com- 
paratively slight. Especially in the 
west was it so, where the forests and 
the hills presented obstacles that were 
not found in the 
Only now and then 


eastern deserts. 
an adventurer, 
thirsting for knowledge, had the cour- 
age to wander into distant countries. 
Journeying on foot or on horseback or 
by sea, he occupied vears in an expe- 
dition that European 
could make in comfort and safety in 
as many weeks. But, generally speak- 
ing, the only class of men who saw 
anything of the world beyond their 
native villages and cities were the 
and the merchants. The 
large proportion of mankind lived and 
died in the places where they were 
born. 


the modern 


soldiers 


The general absence of roads 
and of convenient means of carriage 
kept people at home. 
there were absolutely no 


For long ages 
artificial 
means of locomotion ; and afterwards, 
when carts and chariots of a 
construction 


rude 
came into use, they 
were available only to the wealthy 
and the powerful. 

It is not known who invented the 
first wheeled His name 
should have been preserved in the no- 
ble catalogue of the Stephensons and 
the Fultons and other 
benefactors of the race. 


carriage. 


illustrious 


When we 


Time. 


consider the age in which he lived, 
the vast he triumphed 
over, and the usefulness of his inven- 
tion, we feel as though this early, 
unnamed mechanic stood at the head 
of the fraternity. 


hindrances 


His creation was 
a rude, clumsy affair, yet from this 
crude original has sprung the idea 
of our elegant spring buggy and the 
magnificent palace car. 

The earliest rude attempts at wheel 
sarriages we find pictured on the monu- 
ments of Egypt. Only two wheels are 
used, and the body rested on spring- 
less axles. The wheels were general 
ly about four feet in diameter, and 
each consisted of a hub bound with 
iron, from four to six spokes, a felloe 
The 


chariot was made of wood and leather, 


of elastic wood, and an iron tire. 


and in most cases richly ornamented. 
It was high in front and open behind. 
Their greatest use was in war and to 
grace state occasions. 

The Egyptian plaustrum was the 
travelling chariot which was usually 
drawn by oxen. It differed from the 
ordinary war chariot only in having 
An 
fixed over 


its sides closed. umbrella was 


sometimes it when used 
for women of rank, as over the king’s 
chariot on certain Only 
one instance of a four-wheeled car- 
riage has been found among Egyptian 
monuments, and that was pictured on 
the bandages of a mummy exhumed 
near Thebes. Vehicles of that nature 
could not have been common. 


occasions. 


The chariots used by contemporary 
eastern nations were not dissimilar in 
their general form to those of Egypt. 
The Assyrian war chariot was made 
of wood. Like the Egyptian, it was 
mounted from behind, where 
completely open. 


it was 


The wheels were 
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two in number, and were placed far 
back, at or very near the extreme 
end of the body, so that the weight 
pressed considerably upon the pole. 
They had remarkably broad felloes, 
thin and delicate spokes, and moder- 
ately sized axles. The number of 
spokes was either six or eight. Among 
the Greeks four horses were some- 
times yoked to a car, and the Lydians 
and Romans attached several spans, 
but the Egyptians and the eastern na- 
tions seldom used more than a span. 
Not a few of the old nations ren- 
dered the chariot doubly formidable 
and destructive by attaching long, 
sharp hooks or scythes to the hubs. 
The Babylonians had a peculiar 
car, four-wheeled, and drawn by four 
horses, with an elevated platform in 
front and a seat behind for a driver. 
This was probably not a war chariot, 
but a sacred vehicle, like the tensa of 
the Romans. The Medians used even 
in war beside chariots a kind of cart 
drawn by mules, and consisting of’ a 
flat stage raised upon lofty wheels 
which had as many as twelve and 
even sixteen spokes. Some of these 
carriages were large enough to hold 
half a dozen persons, and those of 
the richest kind were adorned with a 
fringed or ornamental cloth. The 
prophet Ezekiel probably alludes to 
these carts when he speaks of the 
‘* chariots, wagons, and wheels” be- 
longing to the ** Babylonians, and all 
the Chaldeans, Pekod, and Shoa, and 
Koa, and all the Assyrians” who were 
to come up against Jerusalem. 
Among the Persians a covered car 
was in use called the harmamaxa. 
Women of high rank usually travelled 
in it, and it was in such a carriage 
that Epyaxa, the wife of Syrennesis, 


king of Cilicia, whom Xenophon 
speaks of in his Anabasis, rode when 
she went to meet the younger Cyrus. 
Not much improvement, however, 
had been made in carriages for ladies 
since the days of the Egyptian queen 
Amun m het, or the Greek princess 
Nausicaa of whom Homer sings. 
The latter riding to the sea-coast in 
her rude car drawn by mules presents 
a picture quite as cosy and comforta- 
ble as that of Thais riding with Alex- 
ander, or Messalina when she rode to 
and from the Palatine. 

The Romans made use of several 
forms of carriage. The carpentum, 
seen on antique coins, was a two- 
wheeled car with an arched cover- 
ing. ‘The stately state chariots of 
the later Roman emperors were four- 
wheeled. No one had yet thought of 
springs; their absence was supplied 
by a liberal provision of cushions, 
which saved the imperial good-for- 
nothing’s sides from what bumps he 
might have received travelling over 
the roads of that day. In ancient 
paintings at Herculaneum, carriages 
are represented that resemble much 
the old English post-chaise drawn by 
two horses, upon one of which the 
driver sits: but these could not have 
been common. Palanquins and the 
ordinary two-wheeled chariots were 
the conveyances most in use. 

The northern nations that over- 
threw the Roman empire were all fa- 
mous equestrians. Everybody rode 
horseback ; and although carriages of 
several kinds were known, kings and 
knights considered them as effeminate 
machines, and scorned to be seen with- 
in them. Even the ladies rode some- 
times on separate animals, and at 
other times behind their lo ds on the 
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same steed. Side-saddles were first in- 
troduced into England under the reign 
of Richard II. Prior to this time the 
ladies had rode a lahomme. In the il- 
luminations of the middle ages many 
ludicrous scenes are depicted of the 
woman journeying with the man and 
riding in the same fashion. The brave 
Queen Philippa,the magnificent Elean- 
or of Aquitaine, and the warlike Jane 
of Montfort, all of whom led armed 
hosts to battle and to victory, bestrode 
their gallant steeds like men. 

Up to the fifteenth century horse- 
back riding was the most common 
Knights and 
monarchs attended courts and tour- 


mode of travelling. 
neys, judges and lawyers rode cir- 
cuits, physicians visited their patients, 
minstrels travelled from land to land 
on horseback, and popes, bishops, 
and abbots ambled on quiet horses 
and mules. 
that stopped at the Tabard Inn in 
Canterbury, of whom Chaucer gossips 
quaintly, travelled in this manner. 
Heavy goods were conveyed by means 
Shakespeare often 


The famous company 


of pack-horses. 
alludes to this mode of transportation. 
In Scene I, Act of ‘* Henry IV,” two 
carriers make their appearance in the 
inn yard at Rochester. One of them 
carries turkeys in his panniers—a 
heavy load judging by the plight of 
his worried steed; the other had a 
gammon of bacon and two razes of 
ginger, that were destined for some 
public house at Charing Cross. 

Some of the more luxurious and 
effeminate monarchs patronized car- 
riages on occasions. One of the old 
chroniclers tells, ina spirit of admira- 
tion, of the splendid gilt car of the 
last Gothic king of Spain, Don Rod- 
erick, but it seems that the enervated 


In the 
battle in which he lost both kingdom 


monarch used it but seldom. 


and life, he was mounted on his war 
horse, Orelia. The Visigoths were, 
advanced in 
before 


Brunehant, 


however, considerably 


luxury. A hundred years 


Roderick’s time, when 
daughter of Athanagilde, married 
Sigebert, king of the Franks, the 
bride took her departure from Spain 
The Rois 


Faineants, those famous or infamous 


in around car of silver. 


lazy kings of France, voluptuous and 
effeminate as Roderick, did not ride in 
so splendid a state. When they vis- 
ited their various palaces, they jour- 
neyed in an ox-cart, which was not 
much superior to a modern country 
hay-wagon. It was a large, un- 
wieldily vehicle, made strong, and 
In cold 
or wet weather it was fitted with a 


tilt or awning. 


mounted on wooden wheels. 


Somewhat superior in point of com- 
fort to these boxes on wheels were 
the hammock carriages made use of 
by the Anglo Saxon monarchs. A 
strong hammock suspended between 
four wheels made a carriage that for 
ease was not so far behind the old- 
fashioned thoruughbrace as one might 
think. But after the Norman con- 
quest the fashion went back to the 
old two-wheeled carriage again. 
King John’s state carriage was a sim- 
ple cart, with two wheels covered with 
emblazoned leather ; the door was the 
rear, and the vehicle was drawn by a 
It was from a bruise caused 
by a fall from one of these cumber- 
some carriages, or coaches as they 
were called by the chroniclers, that 
William de Ferrers, seventh Earl of 
Derby, died in the year 1253. 

The Carroccio, or great standard 


horse. 
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car of Milan, cannot well be omitted 
in Our enumeration of the carriages 
of the past. Feelings of religion and 
of military glory were strangely asso- 
ciated with the Carroccio. It was an 
invention of Eribert, a warlike arch- 
bishop of Milan, in 1035, who designed 
it as a defence against the impetuous 
charges of the feudal cavalry. It 
was a car upon four wheels, painted 
red, and so heavy that it was drawn 
by six yoke of oxen that wore splen- 
did trappings of scarlet. In the cen- 
tre of the carriage rose a tall mast 
crowned by a golden orb. from which 
floated the banner of the Republic, 
and beneath it was an image of the 
crucifix. Two platforms occupied 
the car in front and behind the mast, 
the first filled with a few of the most 
valiant soldiers of the army, the 
chosen guard of the standard, the 
latter with a band of martial music. 
Singular as the construction was, it 
completely answered the purpose of 
the inventor, and for many centuries 
the Carroccio was regarded as the 
palladium of Milan. 

Carriages called whirlecotes were 
in limited use in England in the time 


of Richard II. 


have been covered carriages of some 


They are supposed to 


sort, and were used principally by 
At the time of 
rebellion, the king’s 


women and invalids. 
Wat Tyler’s 
mother was conveved in one of them, 
being sick and weak, from the Tower 
of London to Miles End. The use 
of these covered carriages or wagons 
gradually became popular throughout 
Europe, although there was great op- 
position made to them by some of the 
kings and the feudal nobility. As 
early as the year 1294, Philip the 
Fair, of France, issued an ordinance 
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Time. 61 
for suppressing luxury, in which the 
wives of citizens were forbidden use 
of carriages. In the archives of the 
county of Marche there is preserved 
an edict, in which the feudal nobility 
and vassals are prohibited from using 
carriages under pain of incurring the 
punishment of felony. The want of 
carriage roads and the narrowness of 
the streets must have been serious 
impediments to the general use of ve- 
hicles, yet the taste for them seemed 
to grow. Isabella of Bavaria, Queen 
of France, at the time of her corona- 
tion in 1589, was the first to ride to 
the cathedral in a car covered with 
linen cloth. Hitherto the queens and 
princesses had travelled on horseback 
or in litters on those occasions. 
‘** Chariots covered, with ladies there- 
in,” followed the litter in which Cath- 
erine of Arragon was borne to her 
coronation with Henry VIIL in 1509. 

The vehicle we denominate by the 
name of coach appears to have been 
a Hungarian invention about 1350. 
By the middle of the next century 
they were in general use by the Ger- 
man emperors. ‘The emperor, Fred- 
erick III, it is stated, came to attend 
the council at Frankfort in 1474, in a 
very magnificent covered carriage. 
The German princes soon copied the 
fashion, and all through the sixteenth 
century vied with each other in the 
At the 
tournament in Ruppin in 1509, the 


splendor of their equipages. 


electors of Brandenburg appeared in 
a coach gilt all over. There were 
twelve other coaches there ornamented 
with crimson, and one of the Duchess 
of Mecklenburg hung with red satin. 
One German potentate long stood out 
Duke John 


of Brunswick would not ride in one, 


against the innovation. 
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and in 1588 published an order in 
which he soundly rated his vassals 
for neglect of horsemanship, and for- 
bade them to appear or travel in 
But his prohibition could 
not prevent their growing popularity. 

In 1540 the first 


coaches. 


carriages on 


springs were introduced at Paris, 
only three being used at the time. 


One of these belonged to the queen, 
another to Diane de Poitiers, and the 
third to René de Laval, a corpulent 
nobleman who was unable to 
The fourth with 
springs was made for Henry III. In 
1610 Henry IV was assassinated in 
his the 


they were so much in vogue that the 


ride on 


horseback. eoach 


coach. In following reign 
nobles and ladies rode to the chase in 
open coaches or 
The gallant 
high-born 


hunting chariots. 
days were over when 
attended by her 
knight and page, galloped to the field 
with hawk on wrist. 


dame, 


Grotesquely prosaic is the picture 
of a French hunting scene of the time 
of Louis XIII, the gentlemen and 
ladies all in a carriage with a postil- 
ion to drive the The first 
notice of coaches being suspended by 
straps is of that in which Louis XIV 
made his public entrance about the 


horses. 


middle of the seventeenth century. 
The first coach ever seen in England 
is said to have been made by Walter 
Rippon for Henry Manners, Earl of 
Ratland, in Henry Fitzalan, 
Earl of Arundel, presented one to 
Queen Elizabeth in 1564 made by the 
same gentleman. 


1555. 


It is described as 


**a chariot throne drawn by two 
white horses.” In this grand state 


carriage the Tudor queen rode from 
Somerset House to Paul’s Cross to 


return thanks after the destruction of 
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the Spanish Armada in 1688. The 
fashion thus sanctioned by royal 
usage found many imitators. Says 


the quaint chronicler Stow,—** After 


awhile divers great ladies, with as 


great jealousie of the queen’s dis- 
pleasure, made them coaches and rid 
in them up and down the country, to 
the great admiration of all the be- 
holders ; but then by little and little 
they grew usual among the nobilitie 
and others of sort, and within twentie 
years became a great trade of coach 
making.” 

For along time after their intro- 
duction. however, it was considered 
disgraceful for a ride in a 
Sir Philip Sydney would not 


man to 
coach. 
have been seen riding in one any 
quicker than he would have been seen 
in the street in petticoat and waist- 
coat. There was a_ huge outery 
against them on the ground that they 
promoted effeminate luxury. 


of the industrial 


Some 
urged the 
abolition of the new system on ac- 
count of the injury it did them. The 
complained that the 
coaches entirely ruined their business. 


classes 


shop-keepers 


‘* Formerly,” they said, ** when ladies 
and gentlemen walked in the streets, 
there was a chance of obtaining cus- 
tomers to inspect and purchase our 
but they whisk 
past in the coaches before our appren- 
tices have time to cry out, * What d’yve 
lack ?’” 
were scarcely less bitter, for the in- 
troduction of the 


commodities ; now 


The boatmen on the Thames 
new vehicle inter- 
their 
Pampblets were written against the 


fered largely with business. 
new mode of locomotion, and the hos- 
tility did not diminish for a long time. 
Even parliament took up the discus- 
sion of the question, but on the 7th 
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of November, 1601, the bill to restrain 
the excessive use of coaches within 
the realm of England was rejected. 
In the end public convenience tri- 
umphed over private interest. 

The first coaches were clumsy and 
ill-shapen affairs, and the earliest 
improvements were directed more to 
the increased elegance of the trap- 
pings than to the shape and ease 
of the carriage itself. In ** Old 
Mortality,” Seott very vividly de- 
scribes the grotesque appearance of 
one of those vehicles: ** The lord- 
lieutenant of the county, a personage 
of ducal rank, alone pretended to the 
magnificence of a wheel carriage, a 
thing covered with tarnished gilding 
and sculpture, in shape like the val- 
gar pictures of Noah’s ark, dragged 
by eight long-tailed Flanders mares, 
carrving eight insides and six out- 
sides. The insides were their graces 
in person, two maids of honor, two 
children, a chaplain stuffed into a 
sort of lateral recess formed by a 
projection at the door of the vehicle, 
and called from its appearance the 
boot, and an equerry to his Grace en- 
sconced in a corresponding contriv- 
ance on the opposite side. A coach- 
man and three postilions, who wore 
short swords and tie wigs with three 
tails, had blunderbusses slung beside 
them and pistols at their saddle-bows, 
conducted the equipage, and on the 
foot-boards behind this moving man- 
sion-house stood, or rather hung, in 
triple pile, six lackeys in rich liveries 
armed up to the teeth.” 

The nobles travelled in great state 
in those days. We read that one of 
the Herberts, Earl of Pembroke, used 
to ride to his mansion of Baynard 


Castle with a retinue of three hun- 


. 
dred horsemen, a hundred of whom 
were gentlemen in suits of blue cloth, 
with chains round their necks, and 
badges on their sleeves bearing the 
dragon of the Herberts worked in 
gold. The Duke of Buckingham 
made still greater display. He was 
the first to use six horses ; and in 1619 
the Earl of Northumberland, to ridi- 
cule this pomp, appeared with eight 
horses. But thereafter it became 
common to use half a dozen or more 
horses to a coach. 

The first decided improvement in 
carriages came from France, and the 
Count de Grammont gained great 
éclat at the court of Charles II by 
bringing over an elegant calash, 
which cost him two thousand Louis. 
He presented the beautiful vehicle to 
the king, and the queen and the Duch- 
ess of York rode in it forthe first time, 
to their own contentment and the ad- 
mwiration of the whole court. Post- 
chaises were invented in 1664, but 
were not so frequently used as post- 
horses. In Scotland the only means 
of conveyance for goods was by pack- 
horses, with sacks thrown across the 
back. This mode of conveyance con- 
tinued till about 1800, when one-horse 
carts came in use. Up to this time 
the manner of travelling was of a very 
rude and primitive nature, and in 
consequence of the bad roads the 
speed was not over four miles an hour 
for the mail coaches. In the reign 
of Charles II, stage-coach travelling 
was so poorly conducted that two 
days were spent in going from London 
to Oxford, a distance of fifty-eight 
miles; and in 1703, when Prince 
George of Denmark went from Win- 
sor to Petworth, about forty miles, 
to meet Charles of Austria, pretender 
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to the throne of Spain, the journey 
occupied fourteen hours. Occasion- 
ally, however, the old chariot and 
four did great things, as when Lord 
Londonderry spoke in the house of 
lords one night, and was two hun- 
dred and fifty miles off at his own 
door in Durham on the next night. 
During the seventeenth and eigh- 
teenth centuries the Sedan chair was 
in popular use in most European 


countries. Several styles were in 


favor. Among the fops and ladies 


XIII, 


the chair was mounted on two wheels 


of Paris in the reign of Louis 
and drawn by a man, the door and 
front. 
employed mules for the motive power, 


steps being in In Spain they 
one going before and the other be- 
hind. The shafts on which the chair 
was suspended were long and springy, 
the 


As a means of conveyance 


which gave an easy motion to 
earriage. 
over the rocky roads of the Peninsula 
the mule chair was much 
fortable 


would 


more com- 
vehicles 
still 


used to some extent in that country. 


than any wheeled 


have been. They are 
But the most convenient Sedan chair 
was borne by men. Nearly every no- 
ble kept his own Sedans, and night 
and day one would meet them by the 
scores in the London, 
Paris, Madrid, the 


evening they were attended by link 


streets of 


and Rome. In 


boys and retainers, making a splendid 
show. The introduction of the hack- 
ney coach drove the Sedan chair into 
disuse in England near the end of the 
last century, but in Scotland they re- 
tained their hold upon public favor 
In the streets of 


and 


fiftv years longer. 
Edinburgh, which 
steep, Sedans were found much more 
The Sedan 


are harrow 


convenient than coaches. 
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bearers were mostly Highlanders, the 
picturesqueness of whose costume ac- 


corded well with the elegance and 
splendor of the richly carved and 


decorated Sedan. 

The prototype of the Sedan chair 
was the palanquin which was used in 
ancient Egypt, and in China and 
India maintains its popularity at the 
present day. The only wheeled vehi- 
cle in China is a one-wheeled carriage 
much resembling our wheelbarrow, in 
which the Celestial 


ladies sometimes 


take a ride. ‘Two passengers can oc- 
cupy a carriage, and a Chinaman pro- 
pels it. In the houdah 
the saddle are used by the 
when the palanquin is not in demand, 
but in Calcutta 


cities wheeled carriages 


India and 


natives 
and all the larger 
are used by 
the European residents. ‘Travellers, 
who have used the palanquin, speak 
of it as a very comfortable carriage. 
The s+ hack” in Japan consists of a 
contrivance somewhat similar to the 
Sedan on wheels, which is known by 
the euphonious name of ** Jinriksha.” 
The concern is drawn by a man har- 
nessed between two shafts. 

In Siberia, Lapland, Greenland, 
and other northern nations, sleighs 
attached to dogs and reindeer fur- 
nish the only means of travel. For 
purposes of draught these animals 
perform apart that places them near- 
ly on a par with the camel and the 
The 
hundred and fifty pounds at a rate of 


horse. reindeer can draw two 


ten miles an hour for ten hours with 


great ease. An Esquimaux, on his 


dog sledge, can journey ninety miles 


aday. The sledges present several 


modes of construction. The dog 
sledges are mostly runnered. In 


Lapland a canoe-shaped sledge is 
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commonly used—a carriage, according 
to Bayard Taylor, that is the rudest 
and meanest thing known to man. 
From the time of the old Greeks 
and Romans, and away back to the 
ancient Egyptians, following up a pe- 
riod of four thousand years to the 
the 
ment in the means of locomotion has 
been made during the past fifty years. 
Our grandfathers travelled just the 
same way as Cicero and Richard the 
Lion-hearted. The chariots of the 
English nobles in the time of George 
IV went 


present age, greatest advance- 


no faster than the chariots 
of Alcibiades and Nero at the Olym- 
When Abraham wanted 
to Lot, he de- 
spatched a man on horseback, who 
When 


Washington wanted to send a mes- 


pian games. 
to send a message 


galloped twelve miles an hour. 


sage to Lady Washington, his courie,y 
Mr. Pitt had 
no advantage above Agamemnon or 
Pericles in the facilities of 
and if he had wanted to go from Lon- 


could go no quicker. 
travel, 
don to Edinburgh would have had 


to go at the rate that Robert 
Bruce did—about eight miles an hour. 


same 


The roads were as good, the bridges 
as safe, the public conveyances as 
convenient, and the rate of speed as 
rapid, in the days of the Cresars as 
they were in the days of George III; 
and whether a man travelled in a Tar- 
tar kibitka, a Spanish mule chair, a 
poulka, or a London omnibus, was im- 
material so far as real ease and con- 


venience were concerned. To-day 


we laugh at all those devices. If a 
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traveller cannot average thirty miles 
an hour, he feels himself aggrieved. 
Our butchers’ and grocers’ wagons of 
to-day are more sightly and comfort- 

carriage of 
And every- 


able than was the state 
Charles I of England. 

thing that has been done in this line 
since the world began—everything, 
perhaps, that the capacities of matter 
and the of the human 
frame will ever allow to be done—has 


conditions 


been done since we were boys. 

We have mentioned but a few of 
the means of locomotion which have 
been contrived by the ingenuity of 
man, for our object was only to indi- 
cate a few salient points of contrast 
between the advantages enjoyed by 
travellers at the present day, and the 
cumbrous, uncomfortable modes of 
travelling in vogue till the introduc- 
tion of 


street cars. 


railroads, steamships, and 
Man has sought in every 
way to supplement his natural means 
Bht not until steam 


came to be used was there any great 


of locomotion. 


improvement made in the means of 
The maximum of 
travellers can be 


rapid transit. 


speed at which 
transported with safety has probably 
been attained. Certainly, in view 
of the great improvements made 
during the past century, one cannot 
expect as great in the next one hun- 
dred years. And we imagine that 
nothing swifter than our lightning ex- 
press trains will ever be invented. 
We may look for the chief improve- 
ments of the future in the direction 


of greater comfort and security. 
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ANTICIPATION—PRO AND CON. 
By Viremra C. Howt.is. 


A weighty question as that once discussed 
By Shakespeare’s hero in a well known play 
(To wit,—to live, or snap the vital thread) 
Was that which two logicians reasoned long— 
(For aught I know, ’tis left unsettled still—) 
je The sense, or folly, of Anticipation. £4 

Said Number One,—** I view the matter thus: 
Though in our inmost hearts we cannot help 
Hopes rising which we wish may be fulfilled, 
Yet we may strive to nip them in the bud 
Lest they crop out and all our actions shape 
Into the mould fulfilment would permit, 
And then, fulfilment failing to arrive, 
A sorrowing heart and tangled thread be ours, 
In that the height to which Hope cheered us on 
We find no plane, but have small comfort still 
To find a rapid transit of descent 
Which leads us back to where we started out: 
Whereas, if, when some new hope stirs our hearts, 
We, with true wisdom, quelled with stern resolve 
This foe to sweet content and peace of mind, 
And just pursued the tenor of our ways, 
What was to be would be our portion still, 
And we, unruffled by all might-have-beens, 
Hail each new blessing with complacency, 
And in one happy moment concentrate 
The uncertain joy Anticipation gives.” 

‘*T admit,” said Number Two, ‘+ there is much force 
In what you’ve said; and yet, J argue still, 
The joy, or taste of joy, we find in Hope 
While struggling on to reach to higher planes, 
Gives, in the progress, some sweet compensation ; 
For every yearning which the heart doth stir 
Must raise it higher than it was before: 
And though our yearning leads us up to heights, 
And disappointment meets us at the brink,— 
Tho’ cherished objects, which we sought, have fled,— 
Yet, having gained a higher altitude, 
We from that point may seek one higher still. 
And I contend that if we really gain 
The joys we hope for and anticipate, 
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The blessing ’s doubled in its worth to us, 
In that we’ve had it in perspective long 
Before it really was our very own.” 

‘+ T see, I see,”’ said Number One,” your views 
Are very plausible, and yet, to me 
Anticipated joys, like forced fruits, 

Seem premature, or make their seasons so; 
We glut ourselves on that which comes ahead 
Of time, so that which in its season comes 
Gives not the relish to our palates which 

It would if we had waited its full time. 

So, on our joys foretasted, we expend 

And waste the essence of capacity 

Of true enjoyment, which should be condensed 
In one full moment of ecstatic bliss. 

A few such moments in a life-time pay 

For hours of pain along Life’s thorny way : 
And then, your argument of double jovs 

I claim, in that the retrospective bliss 

Which Memory gathers as she backward walks 
Is joy renewed—a sure material joy 

And happy substitute for that deceit, 

That joy delusive, styled Anticipation.” 

With some perplexity now Number Two 
Reviewed the points which his antagonist 
Had thus presented for consideration. 
Though somewhat staggered by their unique force, 
So opposite to popular ideas, 

So ’gainst the leaning of Humanity, 

He yet regarded them as fallacies 

To lead him on to argument prolonged. 
And yet, though clinging to his chosen side, 
Having still firm faith in his professed belief, 
He could but admit the clever reasoning 
Which his opponent used to hold his points. 
But, as he assayed his own ideas to assert, 
Unfortunately the train in which we rode 

Its destination reached, and in the throng 
The two debaters soon had disappeared. 
And so the climax of their arguments 

Was lost to me. Perhaps they argue still ; 
While I, an uninvited listener, 

Am pondering the question o’er and o’er 
—To anticipate, or not t’ anticipate— 

O higher powers, settle it for me! 
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At the first break 
little garrison 


of 
astir. 
its ocean bed, our 
prepared for departure. 
A good breakfast having been dis- 
posed of, Lieutenant Barnes with two 
soldiers ferried them across the creek 
to the landing, and thence the lieu- 


the 
sun 


dawn 
The 
and 


was 
rose from 
travellers 


tenant accompanied them to the 
sheds where their horses had been 
sheltered the preceding night. The 


good steeds were found as they were 
left, and were immediately saddled 
and bridled ready for departure. 

**Tf you should be besieged in 
your little fortress, Mr. Barnes, how 
would you be off for 
quired Captain Homer. 

**We have got a supply that will 
last for several ‘ 


water?” in- 


months,” returned 
Barnes, ‘in case we should ever be 
placed in such a predicament.” 

**T am glad to know that, for it 
may be possible that my friends will 
have to seek a temporary asylum 
with you,” replied Homer. 

‘** Well, good-bye, Captain Homer. 
Good-bye, Antonio. I am delighted 
to have had the opportunity of enter- 
taining you. I see your horses are 
also impatient to be off,” said Barnes, 


shaking hands with each of his 
friends. 
** Good-bye, then,” said Homer, 


springing into his’ saddle. ‘* Now, 
Antonio, you take the lead, and I 
will follow you. I suppose we should 
gain the King’s Road as soon as pos- 
sible.” 

‘**]T think we would better ford the 
run along here where the stream is 


broad and 


shallow, said Antonio; 
final adieu to Mr. 
Barnes, he urged his horse towards 
the broad Pellicer. 


and, waving a 


Homer followed, 
and one after the other they plunged 
into the stream. 
feet kept and quickly 
gained the other side, and started 
gaily the hard, 
Their way continued 
palmetto 


By holding up their 
they dry, 
southward, along 
marsh. 
the border of the 
marsh for a mile or more, until they 


sandy 


along 


came to a place where the pine bar- 
ren merged into the marsh. Here 
they struck off through a growth of 
scrub-oak, and soon were amid the 
tall pines. Picking their way along 
slowly to avoid the numerous gopher 
holes, and making detours to the 
left to numerous 
swamps, but generally following their 
shadows, they at last came on to the 
old road on the south side of the run. 
Along this road they galloped lei- 
surely, passing to the left the 
of Antonio’s old home,—once 


right and avoid 


ruins 
in a 
while disturbing some 


grazing deer, 


which disappeared by a long, easy 
run through the vista of pines,— 
and, leaving mile after mile behind 
them, gradually approached the con- 
fines of the Bulow plantation. 

** Here the old 
road,” said Antonio, checking his 
horse at a branch road leading to the 
left. ‘*Our way lies in an easterly 
direction now, through this belt of 
heavy timber.” 


we must leave 


They galloped along the cross-road 
until they came to the swamp, and 
then looking ahead saw one of those 
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long, straight avenues reaching 
through the morass, with lofty trees 
meeting overhead, and 
fect arch, so interlaced 


with parasitical vines, 


making a per- 
and connected 
and so draped 
with sombre moss, as to give a cathe- 
dral gloom within. Through this 
avenue they slowly passed, for the 
road was partially covered with water 
from the heavy shower of the preced- 
ing evening. 

At length they 
most enchanting scene. 


lay before 


‘ame out on a 
Broad fields 
divided by low 
In the nearest one the cot- 
ton was being gathered by old and 
young, men and women, boys and 
girls, their black 
faces content and happiness. The 
traditional overseer was absent, while 
the negroes were singing at their 
work. 


them 
hedges. 


all showing on 


As the two horsemen rode by these 
busy groups they were saluted by 
polite scrapes, bows, and touches of 
the fore-lock, or by deep curtesies of 
the turbaned women. Passing these, 
they rode by an extensive sugar field, 
whose crop had long since been gath- 
ered, while in the distance they 
could distinguish the rice swamps up 
the Benito creek. The cabins of the 
hands formed a little village, each 
neatly whitewashed and surrounded 
by a fence, within which might be 
seen the orange and lemon trees, the 
bananna shrub, and southern plum 
tree, and in some, large flocks of 
common barn-yard fowl, guinea-hens 
with their ceaseless clatter, 
mesticated turkeys and the noisy 
ducks, and geese hissing their discon- 
tent at the approach of strangers. 
One house larger than the others 
attracted Homer’s attention especial- 


do- 
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ly, as the whole place seemed alive 
with little pickaninnies. 

‘*Can you explain this to me, An- 
tonio?” he asked. 
pen 


“ How does it hap- 
that the children are nowhere 
seen save in that house?” 

‘* Certainly,” replied Hernandez. 
‘*When the hands go to the distant 
fields in the morning, all the children 
too small to be of any assistance are 
brought here, and the few old crones 
you see, being too old to be of much 
service, are left to take care of them. 
If you but glance into the house 
opposite where you hear that contin- 
uous grinding, you will see several old 
fathers of the flock grinding the daily 
ration of corn.” 

‘** That old fellow I see by the door, 
if he had remained in the jungles of 
Africa, would long since have been 
deserted by his tribe, I suppose, to 
be devoured by wild beasts.” 

‘“*T think so, captain,” returned 
Antonio. “Even now some gentle au- 
thority has to be exerted to make the 
hands see the justice of dividing the 
fruits of their labors with their super- 
annuated progenitors.” 

While they had been talking, their 
horses had continued to follow along 
the road, passing an inclosed orange 
grove, from between the palings of 
which the timid deer gazed dreamily 
out, and came at length through a 
small belt of acacias and magnolias, 
when the home-farm with its corn- 
fields and cultivated garden lay be- 
fore them. On the left rose a beauti- 
ful gothic structure, with towers and 
embattled walls, closely imitating the 
small castle villa so often met with in 
France and England. Beyond, near 
the banks of the creek, rose the home- 
stead, so like the houses in the neigh- 
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borhood of Charleston. South Caroli- 
na. A high basement of brick sup- 
ported the body of the house. This 
basement consisted of groined arches 
open to every breeze, where the fa- 
vorite horse or mule was allowed to 
to seek the cool shadows in the hot 
days of summer. 


Above this rose 


the house. A broad piazza ran en- 
tirely around the building. 


dows of the 


The win- 
second story opened 
on to the roof of this, which was pro- 
tected by an ornate balustrade, the 
sharp-pointed roof being surmounted 
by an observatory. 

Riding up to the front entrance 
they threw their bridles over conven- 
ient posts, having dismounted, and 
approached the stairs leading to the 
veranda. Their approach had been 
heralded, however, and Helen Bulow 
was just coming forth to welcome her 
cousin. 

‘*And is this really you, Cousin 
Clarence ?” she cried, hospitably shak- 
‘*We knew 
by your letters you had arrived some 


ing his extended hand. 


time since in St. Augustine, and have 
been waiting anxiously for you to 
report yourself.” 

‘* Yes, this is I, I suppose, Cousin 
Helen,” replied Homer; ‘* and this 
gentleman is my friend, whom I wish 
to present—Signor Antonio Hernan- 
dez, Miss Helen Bulow.” 

*¢ And I welcome you most heart- 
ily as my friend, 
Hernandez,” said Helen. 

‘* But I must be known no longer 


cousin’s Signor 


as Signor Hernandez,” replied Anto- 

nio, ** for I am now an American citi- 

zen, and Mr. Hernandez, or simply 

Antonio, is much more pleasing to 
9 


me. 


“*T wish brother, 


your 


Signor 
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would take as 
kindly to our great republic as do 
you,” returned Helen. 


Tristan Hernandez, 
‘* We are try- 
ing to expatriate him; but our grand 
ideas of equality, in many cases so 
contradictory, seem to keep him in a 
maze. But here he comes to defend 
himself and his hidalgo ideas.” 

And looking through the open hall 
they could see Colonel Bulow and 
Signor Tristan approaching from the 
creek. 

** My boy, Iam glad to see you,” 
said the colonel, as he approached, 
‘and I welcome you most gladly.” 
in the 
meanwhile acknowledging each other’s 


Tristan and Antonio were 


presence. Introductions having been 
made, and the party seated on the 
of the the 
December days had brought a certain 


sunny side house,—for 
coolness which made the sun’s rays 
far from disagreeable,—the conversa- 
tion became general. 

**T hastened my visit, uncle Bu- 
low, to bring you some very unpleas- 
ant news,” said Homer. ‘* The gen- 
eral government, in its dealings with 
these proud Seminoles, have in some 
way fired their pride, and there will 
be a most bloody war, I am well 
assured.” 

‘*T have been expecting as much 
for some time,” replied Colonel Bu- 
‘‘and I have bitterly 
opposed to the sale of arms to the 
Indians, knowing full well that we 


low; been 


were providing arms for our own 
destruction and ruin.” 

‘* Tt has come at last; and let me 
urge on you the necessity of imme- 
diate preparations to defend or aban- 
don your property,” said Homer. 

‘+ My military experience, nephew, 


was entirely acquired on training- 
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days in the home militia during the 


” 


last war,” continued Colonel Bulow ; 
‘* but I think our military spirit was 
gained from our Revolutionary an- 
cestors. Any way, I have been pre- 
paring our sugar-house for defence 
in case of a siege.” 

** ] noticed your castle as we came 
house,” said Homer, 
it 
adapted for defence; but you must 


towards the 


‘‘and thought was admirably 
make preparations.” 

‘* The old plantation passed out of 
our family’s possession for about 
twenty-five years in the last century, 
during the occupation of the Eng- 
lish,” said Signor Tristan, ‘* and 
sarnard Romans, an English gentle- 
man of great taste and culture, spent 
a fortune in erecting this castie-like 
He built 


reproduce his old home in England, 


sugar-house. it hoping to 


age, but 


- 


in which to spend his old 
the sudden evacuation of the penin- 
let it back 
ther’s hands. 


sula into my grandfa- 
He soon converted it 
into a sugar-house.” 


“J 


within 


have a valuable stored 
it 


Bulow—* sugar, rice, corn, and part 


crop 
now,” continued Colonel 
of my cotton crop. There is plenty 
of fifty 


besides one 12-pound howitzer, and I 


ammunition and muskets, 
do not propose to give up this crop 
and this beautiful home for all the 
Indians who may swarm from the 
everglades.” 

“ You know, uncle, that you can- 
not depend on the negroes to fight 
the Indians unless they are behind 


said Homer. 
‘* T know, nephew, and to-morrow I 


good walls,’ 


will move them into the castle, old 
and young, and establish a state of 
siege until the Indians are pacified.” 
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‘* Why not commence to-day, sir?” 

‘* There cannot possibly be such an 
urgent call to seek shelter,” replied 
Colonel Bulow, ‘‘ and the great bulk 
of my cotton will be secured by to- 
night.” 

‘+ Let us walk over to the castle 
and see the state of things, uncle,” 
said Homer, ‘for I have only a few 
days to spend with you before I must 
return to my company.” 

So they started, Tristan and Helen 
leading the way, Homer and Antonio 
The 
evident interest of the fair Helen in 


accompanying the old colonel. 


the dark, stately don was a new rey- 
elation to Homer, and he fell into a 
train of thought as they proceeded, 
and was monosyllabic in his replies 
to his uncle’s remarks. 

While they were walking towards 
the castle or sugar-house, a few words 
may be said of Colonel Bulow. He 
was a man of fifty or fifty-five, tall, 
iron-gray, and a natural-born soldier, 
although his life had been passed 
in a counting-house in Charleston. 
Many a merchant has fought great 
battles and won great victories with- 
out leaving his private office, or his 
desk at the stock exchange, as a gen- 
eral of an army from some command- 
ing position, surrounded by his staff, 
has influenced the fate of a nation 
without moving ten rods from one 
position. 

The colonel was bound up in his 
daughter. It had been the hope of 
his life to see her united to some 
man, tried and true, who would be 
her strength and protection when he 
should be called away. His nephew 
had always been held in the highest 
esteem by him, but their brotherly 
and sisterly affection had long made 
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him doubtful of bringing about this 
very desirable state of things between 
them. 

The gentleman now walking ahead 
with Helen was a type of that grand 
old race of Spaniards who carried 
their arms over the whole world, and 
almost made it subject to their moth- 
er country. Atan early age he had 
been sent to the care of the old Due 
Alvah, who represented the head of 
the noble family of Hernandez in 
Spain, and by him had been placed 
at the schools in Valladolid to acquire 
all the graces of culture and educa- 
tion. With his cousin he had travy- 
elled over Europe, and been admitted 
to the courtly circles of France and 
England as well as Spain. Like his 
brother Antonio, be was tall and 
handsome, and his manners especially 
had the polish of old 
knightly ancestors of 
Isabella. 

Helen Bulow was a fair representa- 
tive of her American sisterhood. 
Her hair, heavy and wavy, had just 
the faintest trace of auburn, especial- 
ly when loosened in the sun-light, 


some of his 
at the court 


and her eyes, to correspond, had that 
uncertain 
vaught in their hazel depths 


sometimes 
She 
was rather tall, but slender, with a 


same color 


hand that was electric, so soft and 
gentle was its touch. Her features 
were faultless, especially when light- 
ed up by inward emotions. 

‘*Do urge your father to make all 
possible dispatch in moving into the 
castle,” said Tristan. 

**And why do you also urge so much 


> 


haste?” innocently inquired Helen. 

‘*Can you not see that I am only 
solicitous for your own and your fa- 
ther’s safety?” he replied. “ But can 
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you not be induced to seek sure safe- 
ty in St. Augustine?” 

** What, and leave my father alone 
here!” cried Helen. ‘+ You do not 
appreciate us American girls if you 
moment that I 
would shrink from any danger that 


could imagine for a 


my father must encounter here.” 

**T do not doubt your courage,” 
calmly replied Tristan, ‘* but these 
savages are not the civilized enemy 
your grandmother had to encounter 
the 
Carolina. 


when English occupied South 
Your long tresses would 
be as coveted an honor to these red 
brutes, as the short, war-like locks of 
your cousin, Captain Homer.” 

They now approached the sugar- 
house, once more to be reclaimed as 
a residence and castle, and were ad- 
mitted by a trusty old negro, who 
had general charge of the building. 
Its ruins may yet be seen on the old 
Bulow plantation. At that time it 
was in perfect repair. 

A massive door several inches in 
thickness, made of live-oak, almost 
one mass of iron rivets, being opened 
admitted them within. When this 
was closed the light was very dim, 
being admitted only through narrow 
loop-holes high up from the ground. 
A narrow gallery ran around the 
whole hall, giving an easy foothold 
for the defenders to occupy in any 
defence. Passing through this hall, 
a key in Tristan’s hands opened the 
door of one of the towers; up this 
they ascended by a stone stairway to 
the story above, which opened again 
into the second story of the main 
building ; up another flight, and they 
came on to the flat roof of the castle. 
This was protected by a wall four 
feet high, and could be swept clean 
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from either of the towers. These 
towers were at diagonal corners of 
the building, and were so built that 
they could protect every face of the 
structure by an enfilading fire. The 
whole building was fire-proof, the 
roofs of the body and of the towers 
being protected by the cement, once 
made, so imperishable. 

After wandering over the whole 
castle, which in the interior was very 
simple, the party returned once more 
towards the house to do justice to a 
lunch gotten up in the true plantation 
style, with great profusion and va- 
riety of edibles. 

Afterwards the party separated, 
Helen withdrawing to the saloon 
where she was heard softly playing 
sweet music on her harp; Antonio 
and Tristan, with lighted cigars, wan- 
dered lazily up the creek shore; 
while Captain Homer and Colonel 
Bulow sat on the east veranda, smok- 
ing and chatting. 

Towards evening the long line of 
the hands returned from the cotton- 
field, each with a basket poised on 
his head filled and overflowing with 
the fleecy product. The gentlemen 
of the party once more approached 
the store-house to see how the crop 
was disposed of. Four Minorcas* 
were outside the door, each attend- 
ing a scale; while a fifth sat by a 
lightstand with a pile of small cop- 
per coins before him. 

‘* Now, Captain Homer,” said An- 
tonio, ‘‘ I want you to see how they 
discipline and reward the hands on 
this plantation. Watch this big fel- 
low, who evidently has been doing 
his utmost all day.” 
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A tall Coffee negro now approached 
the scales and deposited his load; 
waiting hands quickly overhauled it 
into the basket of the scales, and the 
attendant called out, “ Forty pounds.” 

The Coffee quickly stepped up to 
the stand and received forty pieces of 
copper. 

‘*T have kept my accounts by 
means of these small coins,” said 
Tristan, *‘ which have an intrinsic 
value off my plantation, but, as you 
shall see, most of them are returned 
to me in exchange for corn, bacon, 
tobacco, and coarse garments and 
shoes. I have taken a step in ad- 
vance of the planters of the states, 
and try to make my hands know 
the advantages of industry. Any 
one of them could desert me for 
the everglades, but they prefer to 
remain here under the gentle author- 
ity to which they are subjected, rath- 
er than to encounter the known hard- 
ships of an Indian village. 

The baskets, some 150, were at 
last emptied, and the cotton had been 
removed to a large bin within the 
castle, when the scales were removed 
and rations were given out for the 
next day, consisting mainly of homi- 
ny and bacon. 

‘* Hold on, boys, for I wish to 
speak to you,” said Tristan, after a 
hurried consultation with Colonel 
Bulow to the effect that a former 
arrangement should be carried into 
execution. 

They gathered about him respect- 
fully. ‘*I have always been like a 
father to you, and have had only 
your good in my eyes in all I have 
done. Now, hearken tome! There 


*The Minorcas were the descendants of the early colonists who were settled in St. Augustine, and 


sustained almost feudal relations to the landed proprietors. 
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is war even now, and Osceola, whom 
you have seen with his lazy, drunken 
braves on this plantation begging for 
rum and tobacco, has dug up the 
hatchet, and is now on the war-path. 
He has taken up arms against the 
United States, and it will be only a 
question of time as to his defeat and 
death. Before that can be done all 
the unguarded plantations will be 
laid waste. Now you have every 
thing here to last you through the 
winter,—corn, bacon, sweet potatoes, 
sugar, and rice. Will you give them 
up to these prowling savages to burn 
for their amusement or fun while you 
go hungry for the winter?” 

‘© No, sar! no, sar!” 
fifty stalwart negroes. 

** And will you defend and fight 
for this house?” demanded Tristan. 

Yes, yes! Si, si!” was vehemently 
answered. 

‘**T intended to leave you to your 
new master, for I wished to visit 
Europe again; but I shall not go 
while this war-cloud threatens.” 

Then taking Colonel Bulow by the 
hand, he continued,—*‘ This is your 
new master, Colonel John Bulow, 
who will hereafter occupy my place 
on the old plantation.” 

Many cries of welcome for the new 
master and regret at the loss of their 
old one arose from the negroes as- 


came from 


[To be continued.] 
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sembled about the portal of the sugar- 
but most of the hands had 
already become attached to the kind 
old man during his long visit at the 
plantation, and looked for no dis- 
advantage to themselves from the 
change. 

Colonel Bulow now took a step for- 
ward, and said kindly,—**Now you 
know why I have had all the corn and 
provisions stored in the castle. To- 
morrow you must remove with your 
goods and chickens to this building, 
and submit to military rule. In case 
there is a fight, I promise to give 
to every man who kills an Indian 
twenty acres of land to own forever.” 

This promise excited great enthu- 
siasm in every negro, and they re- 
tired to their cabins greatly excited 
by the intelligence, and immediately 
began preparations to leave their 
humble cottages. Many were so im- 
patient and terrified that they hast- 
ened with all their household goods 
to take up their quarters in the castle 
that very night. 

Colonel Bulow with his guests re- 
turned to the mansion, partook of a 
late dinner, passed their last evening 
in the beautiful parlors, and at last 
separated for the night. But before 
morning they were to meet once more 
by the occurrence of an unexpected 
event. 


house ; 
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NATIONAL STATE CAPITAL BANK BUILDING. 


We are indebted to the Interna- 
tional Publishing Company of New 
York city for the cuts of the Concord 
Union Depot and of the National 
State Capital Bank building in Con- 
cord, which we present to our read- 
ers this month. Barring one or two 
errors, this new book, ** State of New 
Hampshire—Leading Merchants and 
Manufacturers,” is an immense suc- 


cess. We have to thank them fora 
very complimentary notice on page 
179. The book only costs $1.00, 
and can be obtained in quantities by 
any one of its patrons at a small dis- 
count. 

The State Capital Bank is in a 
very prosperous condition, with a 
capital of $200,000 and a surplus 
fund of $75,000. 


Their resources, 
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CONCORD UNION DEPOT. 


December 7, 1887, 
$721,803.55. The 

posits, subject to check, amounted to 
$234,387.37 at that time. J. E. Fer- 
nald is the cashier, and Lewis Down- 


amounted = to 


individual de- 


ing, Jr., is the president. 

In the same building is located the 
Loan and Trust Savings Bank, of 
which John F. Jones is treasurer and 
Hon. J. E. Sargent is president. In 


May, 1887, they had deposits 
amounting to $1,869,314.67, and re- 
sources valued in the market at 


$2,074,354.05. John M. Mitchell is 
one of the trustees. 

Speaking of Savings Banks, there 
was a Concord 
with the new year, called the Union 


new one started in 


Guaranty Savings Bank, with a guar- 
anty fund of $50,000—office with 
the First National Bank of Concord. 
Solon A. Carter is president, William 
F. Thaver is treasurer. Among the 
trustees we have the names of Will- 


iam M. Chase, of Concord; Henry 





A. Emerson, of Henniker; Hon. Al- 
vah W. Sulloway, of Franklin; Hon. 
Edmund E. Truesdell, of Suncook ; 
Hon. John E. Robertson, of Concord ; 
and George P. Little, of Pembroke ; 
and among the subscribers to the 
guaranty fund, William P. Fiske, 
Prescott F. Stevens, Nathaniel E. 
Martin. J. Eastman Pecker, Albert 
Bb. Woodward, of Concord; Wyman 
Pattee of Enfield; Nathan C. Jame- 
of Antrim, others whose 
names give the new institution solid 
credit. 


son and 


The Union Guaranty Savings Bank, 
managed as it is in connection with 
one of the strongest and most suc- 
cessful financial institutions in New 
England, offers peculiar advantages 
to investors. 

Aside from the new depot, Concord 
can boast of another new block just 
erected and opened on Main Street, 
built by James H. Chase. It is very 
attractive outside and inside. 





















THE NEW HAMPSHIRE 


The eighteenth annual statement 
of this popular company strengthens 
the claim to its frequent synonym, 
** Sound, solid, and successful.” 

An insurance company that pur- 
sues its vearly course and performs 
its daily duties by correct and safe 
methods, sound and scientific princi- 
ples, pays its losses promptly and 
fairly, and escapes the usual. ship- 
wrecks peculiar to the hazardous 
nature of the business, is entitled to 
confidence, words of commendation, 
and liberal patronage. 

Its eighteen years of honorable rec- 
ord have brought increasing strength 
each consecutive year, and ability to 
render to the property-owners greater 
security and usefulness. 

The past year bas been marked 
with great success, and another sub- 
stantial block added to the company’s 
pyramid, notwithstanding the numer- 
ous sweeping fires. 

The report shows $1,269,088.39, 
total cash assets, of which $504,344.- 
36 is set aside as liabilities, or to 
meet expected losses on policies in 
force, and $500,000 capital stock. 

The total receipts for 1887 were 
$705,768.98, and the total disburse- 
ments $607,288.19, showing that the 
superior financial’ management has 
maintained the progressive march of 
the company. 

The directors have wisely paid 
dividends only from receipts for in- 
terest, so that all receipts from pre- 
miums, above losses and expenses, 
are held intact for the protection of 
the policy-holders and to strengthen 
the company. 


Insurance. 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 


During the eighteen years, with no 
change of management, the company 
has paid six thousand six hundred 
and eighty-four fire losses, amounting 
to the fabulous sum of $2,667,150— 
an average of less than four hundred 
dollars for each loss. 

Economy and prudence have been 
distinctive features, the salaries paid 
being less than five per cent. of the 
premiums. These figures indicate 
more forcibly than mere words that 
the company has the ability and dis- 
position to honorably meet its con- 
tracts, and do a safe, prudent busi- 
ness, creditable to the city and state. 

These things said, it would be su- 
perfluous to bestow compliments upon 
the company’s management. Such 
results do not merely happen; they 
are wrought out by skill and diligence, 
by toil of brain and hand, and the 
bare record of them is the highest 
praise that can be given to the faith- 
ful workers. 

Among the successful and stirring 
corporations that characterize New 
England, the New Hampshire Fire 
Insurance Company stands out bold- 
ly and securely, like the **Old Man 
of the Mountain,” and solicits risks 
on productive non-hazardous prop- 
erty, at reasonable rates, through lo- 
cal agents. The same well known 
officers and directors manage the 
affairs of the corporation. 


Ex-Gov. J. A. Weston, President ; 
Hon. S. N. Betty, Vice-President ; 
Geo. B. CHanpter, Treasurer ; 
Joun C. Frencn, Secretary ; 

W. 4H. Berry, Ass’t Sec. 
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ARE YOU MUSICAL? 


This question is nearly always an- 
swered in the affirmative, for we are 
all more or less musical in taste or 
in actual accomplishments. The lat- 
est music to be found in the music 
stores and on the news-counters fur- 
nishes a variety of songs and instru- 
mental pieces of difficult grades, 
among which are the following se- 
lected gems : 

** Under the Linden Tree,” a beau- 
tiful song, of the modern classic 
style, by Meyer-Helmund, suitable 
for baritone or contralto (30 cts.) ; 
‘*O Thou Cruel Sea,” an arioso by 
Delibes, sung by professional vocal- 
ists (two editions. alto and sopra- 
no, 30 cts. each; **Summer Long- 
ings,” a song by Nevin (30 cts.) ; 
“A Song of Rest,” by Batchelder, 
excellent for bass voice (30 cts.) ; 
‘©The Moon-Spinner,” another of 
Helmund’s choice classic songs (35 
cts.) ; **All Souls’ Day,” a song by 
Lassen, for soprano or tenor (35 cts.) ; 
** Tarok Polka,” for piano, by Mul- 
ler (30 cts.) ; and ** Etude, Op. 14, 
No. 1,” by Ravina, as played by Jo- 
sef Hofmann, the wonderful boy 
pianist (30 cts.). 

Any of these pieces will be sent to 
any address on receipt of price by 
the publishers, Oliver Ditson & Co., 
Boston, Mass. 


THE REASONS WHY! 


Magazine ‘* Dress” should be in 
every home in the land, because it is 
the only magazine published in the 
world which advocates healthful and 
artistic dress. It is a new departure 
in the literary and artistic field, which 
appeals to common-sense and the 
public patronage. Its editor, ANNIE 


Advertisements. 


Jenness Mituer, is celebrated for her 
original advocacy of a dress adapted 
to natural condition of the body ; and 
yet Mrs. Miller is equally well known 
as a lady of beauty, intelligence, and 
charming personal address. Others 
have advocated healthful dress, but 
these would-be leaders of correct 
dress have ignored the principles of 
beauty, which Mrs. Miller regards as 
most important of all. 

Dress is a delightful magazine ; 
and if there is anything new under 
the sun to be learned about personal 
beauty, its cultivation and preserva- 
tion, physical culture, artistic dress, 
and refined topics of interest in the 
home circle, this is the magazine to 
give the information. 

Price $2 a year, which entitles each 
subscriber to $1 worth of the Jenness 
Miller system patterns free; single 
number, 20 cis. 

Published at 253 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. 


Columbia. Bicycles and. Tvicycles 














SprRiInG CATALOGUE SENT FREE. 
THE POPE MFG. CO., 597 Washing- 
ton Street. Boston. 


Brancn Houses: 12 Warren St., New York; 115 
Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 

“TI am ofthe opinion that no exercise for wo- 
men has been discovered that is to them so really 
useful.”—B. W. Richardson, M. D., F. R. S., on 
the Tricycle. 














ZYLONIT 


Phenonenal success of Zylonite Collars 
and Cuffs—Factory running day 
and night— Made for Ladies, 
Misses, Gentlemen, 
and Boys. 


Destined to be the UNIVERSAL 
COLLAR of the Future. 


Do not require Laundering; Do 
not Wilt from Perspiration. 


Neat, Durable, and Comfortable. 


ESPECIALLY ADAPTED}FOR TRAVELLING. 


ARE WATERPROOF. 


ZYLONITE COLLARS AND CUFFS cost no 
more than Linen—look better, wear longer, are 
more comfortable. They never wilt from perspira- 


tion, are always white, clean, and fresh; uire no 
jaundering—are manufactured in all the leading 
styles for 


oth Ladies and Gents, Girls and Boys. 
When soiled, simply wipe them off with soap and 
water. They save their cost in a week's wear. Try 
them. Kept by all leading dealers. 


Keep this for Reference. 
ZY LONITE 
COLLARS & CUFFS 


areas ECONOMICAL and DESIRABLE as rey 
resented, can always obtain the same, 


FREE* OF POSTAGE, 


by addressing GEORGE CLEMENT & CO., 38 E. 
St., New York, at the following prices: 
Gents’ Collars, 20c., 6 for $1.10—$2.00 Doz. 
“ Cuffs, 4c.,6 ° 22— 400 * 
Ladies’ Collars, lic., 6 ‘* 


‘85— 150 “ 
“Cuffs, | 300.,6 * 1.70— 3.00 


REMIT BY POSTAL ORDER, 
CHECK, OR STAMPS. 
Address 
GEORGE CLEMENT & Co., 
33 East 22d Street, 
New York City. 





Universal Clock Adjuster. 


A little book of 50 pages, by a practical clock 
fixer, that itively teaches any one of common- 
sense to adjust. clean, and keep in order his own 
clock. It teaches you how to find what stops the 
clock, and tells you the remedy. Clock fixing is 
much easier learned than most pearte suppose, 
and none who read this book carefully ever fail to 
learn. It will save many times its cost in one sin- 
gs year. For sale by the Publisher of the Caurca 

NION, 83 K. 22d Street, New York, at THIRTY 
CENTS per single copy. It is the only work of 
the kind ever published. Send and get a copy, 
and it will be the last money your clock will ever 
cost you. 


Or premium free with the Church Union, six 
months for 40 cents. 


DOBBINS’ ELECTRIC 
SOAP. 


The Best Family Soap in the 
World. 
It is Strictly Pure. 
Quality. 


The original formula, tor which we paid $50,000 
twenty years ago, has never been modified or 
changed in the slightest. This Soap is identical in 
quality to-day with that made twenty years ago. 

It contains NUTHING THAT CAN INJURE 
THE FINEST FABRIC. It brightens colors and 
bleaches white. P 

It washes flannels and blankets as no other soap 
in the world does—without shrinking—leaving them 
soft and white and like new. 


READ THIS TWICE. 


There is a GREAT SAVING of time, of labor, 
of soap, of fuel, and of the fabric, where Dobbins’ 
Electric Soap is used according to directions. 

ONE TRIAL will demonstrate its great merit. It 
will pay you to make that trial. 

Like all BEST THINGS it is extensively imitated 
and counterfeited. 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


Insist upon DOBBINS’ Electric. Don’t take 
Magnetic, Electro Magic. Philadelphia Electric, or 
any other fraud, simply because itis cheap. They 
will ruin clothes, and are dear at any price. Ask 
for 


DOBBINS’ ELECTRIC, 


and take no other. Nearly every grocer from 
Maine to Mexico keeps it in stock. If yours has n’t 
it, he will order from his nearest wholesale grocer. 

Read carefully the inside wrapper around each 
bar, and be careful to follow directions on each 
outside wrapper. Youcannot afford to wait longer 
before trying for yourself this old, reliable, and truly 
wonderful yi 


DOBBINS’ ELECTRIC SOAP. 


my 7 has revolutionized the world dur- 

| (| ing the last half century. Not 
1 di \* least among the wonders of in- 
ventive progress is a method and system of work 
that can rformed all over the country without 
separating the workers from their homes. Pay lib- 
eral; any one can do the work, either sex, young 
or old; no special ability required. Capital not 
needed; you are started tree. Cut this out and re- 
turn to us,and we will send you, free, something of 
great value and importance to you, that wil! start 
you in business, which will bring you in more 
money right away than anything else in the world. 
Gra ifit free. Address TRUE & CO., Augus- 


ta, Maine. 
FRE >) THE NEW YORK AMERICAN, one 
4k. of the largest, handsomest. and best 
weekly news ts in the country, will be sent 
FREE TWO MONTHS to any one who, before 
Nov. Ist, 1887, will send the addreases of not less 
than thirty sousnener readers—only one from a 
family. Address E AMERICAN, 33 E. 22d St., 
New York. 





‘niform in 











2 LITTLE “NIGS,’?’ the cutest pho- 
tograph you ever saw—will make you laugh 
every time you see it. Sent with the Tar CaurcH 
Union 3 months, all for 30 cents. Address, 
Tus Cucurceh Union, New York. 
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R. T. CROWELL. 


Advertisements. 


Gro. L. Brown. 


C. HH. MARTIN & CO, 


Wholesale and Retail Dealers in 
DRUGS AND MEDICINES, PAINTS, OILS, ETC. 





11 North Main Street, Concord, N. H. 


SIX GEMS OF ART. 


The Calendar par excellence this season is issued 
by the Smith & Anthony Stove Co., of Boston, 
manufacturers of the Celebrated Hub Ranges. It 
is in six sheets,each being a fac-simile of a delicate 
water-color drawing by land, made especially 
for this purpose. The designs are exquisite, and 
the whole idea is so original and so artistic that it 
is a surprise to find anything so good and so costly 
issued as a souvenir by a business house. e six 
sheets are neatly bound together by a ribbon, and 
can be obtained by sending eighteen cents in stamps 
to the above address. 


THE BEST 


INVESTMENT 


for the Family, the School, or the Profes- 
sional or Public Library, is a 
copy of the latest issue of Webster's Unabridged. 











Besides many other valuable features, it contains 


A Dictionary 
of 118,000 Words, 3000 Engravings, 


A Gazetteer of the World 


locating and describing 25,000 Places, 


A’ Biographical Dict 
wo oy A eel 


All in One Book. 


3000 more Words and nearly 2000 more Illustra- 
tions than any other American Dictionary. 
Sold by all Booksellers. Pamphlet free. 

G. & C. MERRIAM & CO., Pub’rs, Springfield, Mass, 





J. G. FLETCHER, 
Manufacturer of 


PLYMOUTH BUCK GLOVES, 
PLYMOUTH, N. H. 


Gloves sent to any address by mail on receipt of 
price. 


Indian Tanned Gloves $1.00 to $1.25. 


Lined Gloves $1.00 to $2.00. Boys’ Gloves, Mit- 
tens, 50 cents to $1.00. 


-s- HARRY F. HOWE, 


Watches, Clocks, Fewelry, and Sil- 
ver Ware. 


Fine Watch Repairing a Specialty. Spectacles 
and Eye Glasses. 


LITTLETON, N. H. 





THE LANCASTER HOUSE, 
LANCASTER, 


(White Mountains,) 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


NED A. LINDSEY & CO., 


Proprietors. 





PEMIGEW ASSET HOUSE, 
PYLMOUTH, N. H. 
All modern conveniences and steam heat through- 


out. 


Cc. H. MARDEN, Manager. 





WANTED. 


For cash or exchange: Odd volumes of the Gran- 
ite Monthly. N. H. Provincial Papers, N. H. State 
Papers. N. H. Adjutant-General’e Reports, N. H. 
Registers, N. H. Town Histories and N. H. Coun- 
ty Histories. and New Hampshire books, pamphlets, 
sermons, reports, etc. Parties having such to dis- 

of will do well to communicate with JOHN N. 

cCLINTOCK, Concord, N. H. 


Rewarded are those who read this and 
then act; they will find honorable em- 
ployment that will not take them from 
their homes and tamilies. The profits are large and 
sure for every industrious person ; many have made 
and are now making several hundred dollars a 
month. Itis easy for — one to make $5 and up- 
wards per day who is willing to work. Either sex, 
oung or old; capital not needed; we start you. 
éverything new. No special ability required; you, 
er, can do it as wellas any one. Write to us 
at once for full particulars, which we mail free. 
Address Stinson & Co., Portland Maine. 
NPR but are surpassed by the marvels of inven- 
tion. Those who are in need of profitable 
work that can be done while living at home should 
atonce send their address to Hallet & Co, Port- 
land, Maine, and receive free full information how 
either sex, of all ages, can earn from #5 to $25 per 
day and upwards wherever they live. You are 
sta . Capital not required. Some have 


made over #50 in a single day at this work. A!) 
succeed. 








Sea Wonders exist in thousands of forms, 























